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Maple Sugar. 

As the season is at hand when the making of sugar 
from the sap of the Maple will commence, wherever 
our subscribers are in possession of a maple grove, a 
few words on the subject will not be inappropriate, 
especially as they will be accompanied with the ex; e- 
rience of some of the best aud most skilful makers of 
this article in Michigan and other States. 

The tree from which the sap is obtained is called 
by the botanists Acer succharinum, and is known by 
the various names of Sugar maple, Rock maple or 
It belongs to the order aceracea@ in the 
natural system of classification. It is widely spread 
over the whole continent, and is a very great favorite 





as an ornamental tree in cities and villages. 
The sugar maple attainsethe height of 80 or 90 





feet, and when at full growth some trees measure from 
two to three feet in diameter at the base of the trunk. 

Emerson, in his “Trees of Massachusetts” mentions 
one that was 108 feet in height, and four feet through 
at the base, and which yielded 74 cords of wood. 
The same writer states that the tree ought not to be 
tapped before it is twenty-five years old, and then if 
it is done carefully the tree may be tapped annually 
as long as it lives. It has been observed that after 


$/ the first year’s tapping, the sap increases both in quan- 


tity and quality. The situation of the tree also va 


75| ries the quantity and qu’lity of thesap. It has been 
88! observed that a maple located in the forest,and not ex- 


posed to the light, with but few branches and leaves, 
yields sap which gives but one pound of sugar to five 


19/or six gallons; while a tree situated in ope» ground 


where the sun and air has free access to. ik thaoughout 


*| the year, yields sap from which a pound ofsugar may 


be obtained from every three or four gallons, The 
general average quantity of sap given by each tree, 
ranges from 12 to 24 gallons. Mr. Lucius Field, of 
Leverett, Massachusetts, however, informed Mr. Col- 
man, the agricultral commissioner of that State some 
years ago, that he had in one season obtained from = 








single tree in his grove, 175 gallons of sap, which if 
of the usual strength would have given about 40 }be. 
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of sugar; and the Albany Cultivator relates that Elihu 
“Cross, of Hoosic, N. Y., made 33 pounds of sugar) 
from a single tree, in the spring of 1852. 
There are various opinions concerning the effect of 
the season on the quantity and quality of the sap./ 
“It is generally thought that a cold dry winter is very 
favorable to the production of sap of a good quality. 


‘is worth doing well;” meanwhile, I will, as briefly as 


possible, describe to you my smodus operandi in 


.|the manufacture of maple sugar. First, I have 350 


pine'and cedar tubs, nll ready for the work of collect- 


‘ing my sap, with the heads iu the mall end, nicely 


ptittaway in my barn by sctting one into the other, 
and turning them bottom up to prevent the hoops 


If so, the yield of the present spring ought to*be'large. |from falling off; next I gather my sap-in apex which 


It is also thought that a summer in which consi@era- 


ble rain has fallen, with a warm fall, has a-beneficiel|and covered over, with a square ‘hole in ‘the: 


effect on the yield of the maple, as it is favorable to 
the elaboration of the sap and the deposition of sac- 
cHarine matter for the ensuing spring. Ifthis hypoth- 
esis be correct also, it iz another reason why the pres- 
ent spring should give a rich harvest to the sugar 
boilers. ¢ 

On the subject of making sugar, our first article 
will be the following communication from Mr. E. 8. 
Ingersoll, of the town of Delta, in Eaton county. 
We want our readers to particularly note his remarks 
in relation to the necessity of having the vessels and 
all the utensils used in the manufacture, perfectly 
clean. In this he coincides with the best makers 
of the article in New York, Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts, who allagreein stating that it is better 
policy “to keep out dirt, than to take it out.” <As 
Mr. Ingersoll preaches nothing but what he puts in 
practice, we commend his experience to those who 
have not yet learned better than to follow the old 
aborigines, and pile green wood under kettles hang- 
ing from the ends of two or three forked sticks. His 
method is simple, easily put in practice, and where a 
water lime cistern is not already,constructed, ore may 
easily be made ready by the time another season 
comes round. There is no operation connected with 
his plan that cannot be readily followed, or perhaps 
improved upon by any energetic furmer who can use 
his hands. 


E. &. Ingersoll on the Manufacture of Maple 
Sugar. 

Mr. Eprtor:—aAs the season for the manufacture 
of maple sugar is at hand, I think that a few hints 
communicated through your journal may perhaps be 
the means of saving some hard day’s work, and also 
supply some of our wives with a better article than 
they have formerly used. The motives which prompt 
me to write you on this subject are various, and even 
numerous, Among themI can only mention a very 
few. When I see my neighbors plodding on in the old 
stereotyped method, gathering sap in buckets carried 
by a yoke, boiling it in kettles hung upon a pole, by 
piling green logs and green wood around them, I 
wonder not that I hear them say, “Oh what hard 
work to make sugar; truly it costs all that it is worth!” 
And when I see the article they produce, I do not 
feel disposed to dispute them. Now brother farmers, 
adopt the motto that “whatever is worth doing at all, 





willibold ‘T50qallons. ‘This box is placed on:a aed, 
: covering, 
and has a hopper with a strainer, to take out the leaves 
which may have blown into the sap. My place for 
storage is a water-lime cistern, six feet deep, and five 
feet in diameter. Iunload by means of a leading 
trough, from the box to the cistern. I then draw the 
sap from the cistern with a wooden pump, into a feed- 
ing trough. My boiling utensils are two sheet iron 
pans, in size 3 feet by 6 feet, and a cauldron kettle. 

These pans are set upon two walls made of brick, 
or clay, at proper distances from each other for them 
to rest npon; and the kettle is let down at the farther 
end between the walls to within 6 to 8 inches of the 
ground, A chimney is then made of brick, or sticks 
and mud. With this arrangemert I can boil one 
gallon per minute for ten consecutive hours; and one 
cord of four foot wood will boil and sugar off 125 
pounds of sugar. To shelter this arch, I have a 
cheap frame, covered with boards and slabs. 

During the season of sugar making, we prepare the 
wood for the next year. Thus our wood is dry and 
we have no trouble in driving our fires to any desired 
heat. 

At the commencement of the season when the 
weather appears favorable, we take our tubs from the 
barn to the bush, and fill the pans and kettle with 
clean water, and heat it boiling hot. We then dip in 
our tubs one by one, and turn them till every part is 
thoroughly wet with the boiling water. This swells 
the staves, and takes cff all the dirt before the tubs are 
set at the trees. We sometimes tap the trees with an 
ax and gouge, and sometimes with an augrr. When I 
box with an ax I seldom strike more then three blows 
for one box. I boil my sirup until it webs slightly, 
as it drains from the dipper. Then we dip it out and 
strain it while hot, through a woolen strainer; pour 
it into a barrel and let it stand at least 12 hours. 
{ then draw out very carefully, while it runs clear, 
and fill my kettle ndét more than one third fall, and 
boil rapidly until it will, when dropped upon snow or 
ice, form a hard wax. I then dip out into tin: pans, 
wet with water or sap, and stir it often till the grain 
is well formed, When thoroughly cold, the sugar will 
cleave from.the pans by turning the bottom side up 
and pressing gently on the bottom. These cakes I 
set on their edges in a box with one end elevated for 
the purpose of draining;.and if the cakes are not too 
hard, by the first. of June our sugar is white and dry 
and can conveniently ke taken from the box with a 
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spoon. But a great many will say, “dont you cleanse 
your sizup with eggs, milk, or some other purifying 
article?” No, the sap when it comes from the tree is 
pure; and my course is to catch it in clean vessels, 
store it in clean vats, boil it in clean kettles, and when 
the process is completed, I have got the pure maple 
sugar, without adulteration, When the season is 
over, our tubs are all collected, scalded and washed 
clean, and returned to the loft in the barn, ® 

Two years ago this spring, I and my two boys, one 
18, the other 13 years old, made 750 pounds of sugar 
in one week. I am well satisfied that our sugar does 
not cost us more than four cents per pound, But I 
am spinning too long a yarn, I thought when I com- 
menced writing that I could say all I wished to say 
in one half the words, but I find a man wants experi- 
ence in writing, as well as making sugar. 

K, 5. IncErsouu. 
Delta, Eaton Co., Feb. '2, 1856. 

A writer in the Ohio 'ultivator recommends the 
following mode of making a very cheap pan fer boil- 
ing the sap, and one in which it is not liable to burn 
or crust at the edge. Take a piece of sheet iron large 
enough to form the bottom and ends of the pans which 
are designed to be made, say four or five feet in length 
and nine inches deep, and two and a half feetin width. 
The sides of the pans may be made of 1} inch plank. 
The edges of the iron are punched with holes an inch 
apart in a zigzag line, anda strip of slippery elm bark 
is placed between the iron and the plank, when they 
are nailed together. These pans may then be set on 
a brick arch so constructed that the fire will never 
touch the plank sides. 

The following is part of a communication on the 
making of maple sugar, published in the Albany Cul- 
tivator in 1849, and its statements seem to agree with 
those of Mr, Ingersoll in every particular. 


To make good sugar, the manufacturer must take 
for his motto—cleanliness—and stick to it from first 
to last. The buckets, store tubs, and every thing the 
sap or sirup passes through,should be-perfectly clean 
and sweet, so that the sap or sirup, when put into the 
pans for boiling, may be as clean as milk for the cheese- 
tub,or cream for the churn. 

In tapping trees a 4 or § inch bit is preferable to a 
larger one; a small wound being much the least injuri- 
ous to the tree. Nails for hanging up buckets, are 
generally made much too large and too long. The 
best that I have used, are made of wire, of suitable 
size, cut off about 14 inch long, then drawn outa lit- 
tle at one end, and headed at the other. ‘The sap is 
most easily carried to the sugar-house in spouts, 
where the sugar-orchard is so situated that it can be 
done; but when a team is used, the sap is gathered 
most conveniently in tubs made largest at the bot- 
tom, the apper head re three or four inches from 
the end of the staves, and having a hole sawed in it 
large enough to admit a pail for pouring in the sap, 
over this should be fastened a cloth strainer, to sepa- 
rate the leaves and pieces of bark that may have 
blown into the sap. 

Sheet-iron pans are generally used for boiling, and 
where the saving of fuel is an object, two may be 


heated by the same fire—a large one in front, and a 
smaller one between that the chimney. The 
old method of boiling in kettles, as still practiced by 
some farmers, is hard business; requiring much more 
time and fuel, besides making sugar of an inferior | 
quality. 

When the sap is boiled to a sirup, it should be 
strained through a woolen strainer, and left to settle 
one or two days. It should then be poured back 
into the pan, (leaving the settlings, if any there are) | 
and sugared off. If the sap has been kept clear an 
free from rainwater, the sirup will be as clear as 
honey, and will need no cleansing; but if by any 
means, the sirup has got much dirt or color in it, it 
should be cleansed. If after cleansing there remains 
any of the curd or other impurities, the sirup should 
again be strained through a flannel strainer, always 
gving it time to run through without squeezing, but 
as there is consierable work in cleansing, besides a 
shrinkage in the sirup, it will be found much cheaper 
to keep the dirt out than to cleanse it out. The 
nicest sugar I have ever seen, was boiled in bright 
tin pans, f.om the sap directly to sugar. 


As sugar sells best in cakes, of from 2 to 8 oz- 
weight, it should be run in moulds of this size. 
Moulds of tin and wood are used, but wood is much 
the cheapest and most convenient. They are easily 
made by nailing strips of wood, at equal distances, 
upon a board made perfectly smooth and level—the 
strips to be a little the thickest at the bottom, that 
the sugar may easily be taken out. Cross strips are 
put in, by sawing spaces in the ones already nailed 
down, which last strips will of course need no 
fastening, being taken out with thesugar. The cakes 
may be of any size, according to the thickness of the 
strips and their distance from each other. When the 
sugar is done, the pan is taken off and the sugar 
is stirred until it begins to grain-—then dipped upon 
the moulds, and the top levelled by passing over it a 
straight piece of board as fast the sugar is poured on. 
Nice sugar, made in this manner, will always sell well, 
without reference to the rib of common sugars, 
being sold as an article of luxury. 

It 1g a common, but mistaken opinion, that good 
sugar cannot be made the last of the season. ‘I'wo 
years ago, when the sugaring was about’ over, and 
the buckets sour, I brought them to the sugar-house , 
and scalded them over, after which there was a run of 
sap, which was made into stirred sugar, which drew a 
premium at our next fair. As I took no exra pains, 
it was not so white and nice as some lots of drained 
sugar, which were equal in appearance to the best 
double-refined loaf; yet, it was so nearly white, that 
those unaquainted with the manufacture of maple 
sugar, could hard!y be convinced it was not drained. 
Though the last runs may not generally make s0 

ood sugar as the first, yet there can be no doubt sour 
ckets are more at fault than the lateness of the 
seascn, or the swelling of the bids. 


Thése who make maple sugar, know there is hard 
work in it, and though there may be extra labor in 
making nice sngar, yet when we c nsider that one 
pound of first-rate sugar, is worth more than two of 
the black stuff that sometimes passes, or is offered 
for sugar, it is easy to see, that those who make the 
best article, receive the best reward for their labor. 


. Joun Turts. 
Wardsboro,’ Windham Co,, Vt Mareh, 1849. 





Mr. Joel Woodworth of Watertown, New York, 
who had taken several premiums on his sugar at the 
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New York State Fair, thus reports as to the method 
he followed in its manufacture. 

“In the first place, 1 make my buckets, tubs, and 
kettles, all perfectly clean. I boil the sap in a potash 
kettle, set in an arch. in such a manner that the edge 
of the kettle is defended all round from the fire. I 
boil through the day,taking care not to leave anything 
in the kettlethat will give color to the sap, and to 
keep it well skimmed; at night I leave fire enough 
under the kettle to boil the sap nearly or quite to 
syrup by the next morning. I then take it out of the 
kettle, and strain it through a flannel cloth into a tub, 
if it issweet enough; if not, 1 pat it in a caldron, 
which I have hung on a pole in such a manner as to 
be taken off and on at pleasure, and boil it till it is 
sweet enough, and then strain it into the tub and let 
it stand till the next morning; I then take it and the 
syrup in the kettle and put it all together in the 
caldron, and sugar it off. I uge to clarify, say 100 Ibs. 
of sugar, the whites of five or six eggs, well beaten, 
about one quart of new milk, and a spoonful of sale- 
ratus, all well mixed with the syrup before it is scald- 
ing hot. I then make and keep a moderate fire direc- 


-tly under the caldron until the scum is all raised; 


then skim it off clean, taking care not to let it boil so 
as to rise in the kettle before 1 have done skimming it 
1 then sugar it off, leaving it so damp that it will 
drain a little. I let it remain in the kettle until it is 
well granulated. I then put it into boxes, made 
smallest atthe bottom, that will hold from 50 to 70 
lbs., having a thin piece of board fitted in two or three 
inches above the bottom, which is bored full of small 
holes to let the molasses drain through, which I keep 
‘drawn off by a tap through the bottom. I put on the 
top of the sugar in the box two or three thicknesses 
of damp cloth, and over that a cover, well fitted in, so 
‘as to exclude the air from the sugar, After it has 
‘dene or very nearly done draining, 1 di:solve it, and 
sugar off agein, going through the same process in 
clarifying and draining as before. ” 


On Clearing Timbered Land. 


dn passing over the country, and noticing the way 
end manner in which many lay out their labor in 
elearing the timber from new land, I have come to 
the conclusion that much of this labor is poorly laid 
out, and in some instances, entirely thrown away. 

In many instances, the laborer begins his chopping 
without any calculation as to where he will leave off, 
and without any reference to the future division of 
his lots ; all he does, being a kind of hap hazzard op- 
eration ; and when he quits his chopping and goes to 
logging, he manages about in the same way—gets a 
little corner partially cleared off, plants it to corn or 
potatoes, or something else, and begins to think how 





he is to manage to keep away the cattle and hogs.) 


A fence, partly of poles, and partly of rails, of as 
many different lengths as there are pannels, is sloven- 
ly put up in front, and the enclosure is completed by 
a fence made of trees and brush on the sides and in 
the rear. He calls it a field, but it bears about as 
much resemblance to a neat, well-eleared and fenced 
new-and enclosure, as does a pine forest “It has 
no form or comeliness,” and is just a fit place for the 
neighbor’s swine that run upon the commons, and 





they are too sure to recognize and find it. In every 
neighborhood, almost, upon the timbered land, are 
patches chopped and partially cleared and fenced in 
such a manner as to show an entire want of calcula- 
tion in the start, not only in regard to the size and 
shape of the fields, but a/so in relation to the future 
place for buildings, orchards, gardens, &c. The con- 
sequence is, these fields, half cleared and half fenced, 
are continued from year to year, and with the half 
cultivation which is sure to follow, are a marked cha- 
racteristic of the appearance of unthrifty. 

Any person, when he thinks of clearing, should first 
make up his mind where he will have the boundaries 
of his lot proposed to be cleared, and this should be 
determined, not from the present convenience of clear- 
ing, but with reference to the future management of 
the farm. For economy’s sake, a lot should be in 
square form if possible. The nearer square a lot is, 
the less aumber of rails it takes to enclose it, and the 
smaller the amount of ground occupied by the fence. 
One hundred and sixty rods of fence will enclose 10 
acres in square form, while it takes 200 rods to en- 
close 10 acres, 20 rods by 80. When the boundaries 
are determined upon, the first thing to be done in the 
way of clearing, is to cut down and nicely pile all the 
underbrush. Every staddle or tree less than one foot 
through at the butt, should be low chopped, even 
with the surface of the ground. The stumps are then 
out of the way of the whiffletrees, and the harrow 
will work all around them, and over them, and the 
first cultivation, whether with the plow or harrow, 
can be far more thorough than it can when the little 
stumps are sticking up ail over the field. In packing 
the brush, care should be taken to lay the brush in a 
heap, all one way, and not crosswise, and to pack 
them on a clean spot, away from logs, and everything 
which would prevent their settling down together. 
All the old stuff upon the gronnd should be piled 
with the brush, and before proceeding to chop the 
largest timber. This will help materially in procur- 
ing a good burn, an important item in clearing, and 
save the same work, perhaps at a greater expense, 
when the workman comes to log or burn his heaps. 
In chopping the large timber, after the underbrush is 
out of the way, too much pains cannot be taken in 
falling the trees, so as to have the timber lie as much 
as possible one way. Falling the trees just as they 
happen to lean, in any and every direction, is sure to 
make a slow job of logging, and generally to pave 
the way for a poor burn. Timber should be cut so 
that a team can easily draw it into heaps, and no tim- 
ber should be left uncut, except occasionally a large 
tree lying handy to make a roll pile against. More 
is lost inthe time of logging and branding, by sloven- 
ly and half chopping, waiting for one of the rollers to 
chop a log here, and another there, than three or four 
times what it would cost to do the same amount of 
chopping in the first place. Where a field has once 
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been logged, it should never be left until every brand 
is disposed of. These troublers once left upon the 
ground, are too apt to remain in the way of cultiva- 
tion for years, always in the way of both plowing and 


harruwing. As soon as the work of clearing off the} 


timber to be burned is completed, and often while the 
fires are doing their work, the task of enclosing the 
field with'a good nest rail fence, not less than cight 
rails high, should be commenced, and pushed forward 
to a completion, before the ground is put into crop. 
The farmer will then really feel that he has made an 
improvement that he is not ashamed of; and that 
there is a fair prospect that his first crop will pay for 
the work which he has done, The great reason why 
the first crop is so often a poor one, is the fact that 
so little pains is taken in clearing, fencing and putting 
it in. In this vicinity, where the land is well cleared 
and well fenced, and the ground well cultivated, I 
have not known a single instance, during the last 
three or four years, where the first crop has failed to 
pay for the improvement. In the summer of 1853, 
the late executive hired cleared a field of ten acres, 
which cost him when nicely enclosed $112 50. He 
paid $15.00 for fifteen bushels of seed wheat, and 
with a man and team, doubtless spent from twenty- 
five to thirty days in harrowing. The next year he 
harvested and threshed from this field 251 bushels of 
wheat,a large share of which netted him $2 per bushel; 
and I am sure that his straw more than paid for har- 
vesting and threshing. It will be scen at once that 
this crop would have paid for itself and the clearing 
and fencing of the land, had the wheat been worth 
only 75 cents per bushel. But everything from the 
cutting of the first underbrush, to the finishing of 
seeding, was well done ; and the legitimate result was 
a profitable investment of the means laid out for clear- 
ing. 

In conclusion, I would say, I believe there are but 
few instances in this rich and productive country, 
upon up-lands, where, with proper management, the 
first crop may not be made to pay all out-goes in put- 
ting itin. ‘To do this, whether the first crop be wheat 
or corn, oats, potatoes, ruta bagas, or any thing else, 
(if the land is not plowed, and it is eften best not to 
plow it,) it should be thoroughly harrowed—not less 
than from two to four days per acre. No time spent 
upon the farm, more richly pays for itself, than that 
devoted to a thorough cultivation for the first crop. 

L. H. P ‘ 





Corunna, Feb, 6th, 1856. 





Dourasiity or Timpern —A most singular exam- 
ple of the durability of timber in a wet state, is found 
in the piles ot the bridge built by the Emperor Tra- 
jan, over the river Danube. One of the piles was ta- 
ken up and found to be petrified on the surface to the 
depth of about three-fourths of an inch; beneath this 
the wood preserved its original state, though sixteen 
hundred years had elapsed since they were driven! 





British icultural Improvements, Govern- 
Agr mental id 


BY WARREN ISHAM. 


The subject of draining is deemed so important to 
the agricultural interests of Great Britain, that the 
government has, from time to time, made loans to the 
farmers, for draining purposes, these loans bearing a 
moderate interest, and to be refunded after a term of 
years, twenty-one years I think being the extent. A 
year or two before I arrived, a loan of three or four 
millions had been granted, and it was very soon taken 
up, and for the most part, by the Scotch farmers,who 
seem to have been more wide awake upon the 
subject than their English neighbors. Very soon 
another gove:nmental appropriation was made, witha 
proviso, that the Scotch should only have « certain 
proportion of it, which proportion was taken at once 
by those who were foremost in their applications, 
while the more tardy were sent empty and sorrowful- 
ly away. By this time, however, the English were on 
the alert, and the lion’s share which fell to thei, was 
promptly taken, and yet the cry was for more. 

The Scotch were the’ pioneers in high farming, and 
they have kept the lead of their Mnglish brethern to 
this day. From Scotland the spirit of imprevement 
crossed the Tweed, advancing south-ward over Kng- 
land, but so gradual has been its progress, that, to 
this day, it has scarcely entered upon its triumphs in 
the southern-most counties, Old Dorsetshire and 
some other counties upon the southern coast, yet stand 
as memorials of the past. And why is it, that the 
spirit of improvement first wakes up in the north of 
all countries, ornearly all? It is so in our own coun- 
try, it is so in France, it is so in Germany, it is soi 
Italy, and even in Egypt, as well as many other coun- 
tries I have visited, 

Bat I am wandering from the delightful subject on 
which I set out. And why should not ditching be a 


jdelightful subject to us all? Why should not that 


which gives us beauty for deformity, fertility for ster- 
ility, and a well filled barn for an empty one, be in- 
deed a delightful theme? Why should not that which 
has contributed more perhaps than any other single 
agency to quadruple the value and the products of 
the lands of England and Scotland,within the last half 
century, at least awaken our curiosity to know more 
about it? 

True, the circumstances of the two countries are 
widely different, and many outlays for improvement 
there, where land ig so valuable,would not be justified 
here, where land is worth several hundred per cent 
less, This argument, however, as applied to draining, 
has lost much of its force : since the material rise in 
the value of our lands within the last few years our 
farmers can far better afford to double the product of 
their lands now, than they can afford to double the 
number of their acres, especially when it is considered, 
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that they will thus be subjected to little more than 


half the expense of cultivation to secure the same re- 
turns, which twiee the number of acres, without such 


improvement,we uld yield them,—an item, by the way, 
which would go far to redeem farming as an occupa- 
tion from the stigma of unprofitableness, and place it 
upon a high level as a productive branch of industry. 

And wliy should not our government be as courte- 
ous and liberal to the agricultural interest, as that of 
Great Britain? Is agriculture a less important branch 
of American than British industry? Nay, while it is 
but a subordinate department of the latter, is it not 
the bone and sinew of the former? And if the agri- 
cultural interest is deemed worthy of so special a fa- 
vor, in a country whose prosperity depends mainly 
upon other interests, how much more should it be 
deemed worthy of governmental aid where it is the 
basis, the life and soul of all prosperity? 

The vexed question seems to be to know how to dis- 
pose of the avails of our swamp lands. Why not appro- 
priate a portion of them at least to their own improve- 

_ment, and thus greatly increase the amount of taxable 
property, remove the causes of disease, and transform 
these blotches into beauty spots? And why should 
not the general government appropriate a portion of 
its lands in the new states to this object? I am sat- 
isfied, that if a loan were tendered to our farmers for 
this object, it would be readily taken. 

The Cause of the Motion of Sap in Growing 
Vegetables.-—-No. 3. 





BY H. R. SCHETTERLY, OF GRAND TRAVERSE. 





It should be observed that there are two kinds of 
bodies which bear different relations to electricity, 
i, e. conductors and non-conductors or insulators. 
The most perfect conductor is’ copper, and the most 
perfect insulator is ice. Faraday was surprised to 
find that the thinest film of ice he could procure, per- 
fectly interrurted the passage of an electric current; 
and he has shown that conductors cannot be charged 
bodily without being insulated; for, when any addi- 
tional quantity of electricity, above what they natu- 
rally possess, is passed upon them, it remains on their 
surface, and passes to other contiguous bodies that 
are minus. Non-conductors, on the contrary, receive 
an increase beyond their natural quantity, which 
enters their substance, electerizing their atoms; and 
can be elicited out of them only by touching different 
parts of their surface, successively, by conductors 
Thus, a body of water is 8 no#conductor, and will 
receive from a lightning rod the electricity of a great 
thunder storm, distributing it among its own atoms 
and rendering it harmless. Now, the pith of vege- 
tables is also a non-conductor, having been used by 
Franklin as an electrometer; and the medullary rays 
arising and diverging from the pith, are consequently 
non-conductors and insulators also. On the apices 





of these rays, which are continually in relation with 
the bark, and are the most active organs of vegetables, 
the buds of leaves and flowers are annaally developed. 
On the other hand, the woody fibres are conductors, 
as is proved by the fact that a living tree conducts 
a thunder bolt to the earth on its surface, losing 
merely a strip of its non-conducting bark; while a 
completely dry tree, which has in a great measure 
lost its conducting power, receives the electric-bolt 
into its substance and is commonly rent into pieces. 
It should also be remembered that a current of elec- 
tricity cannot pass on a conductor unless the electric 
circuit be completed. If the reader now remembers 
that the woody fibres and vessels grow annually down- 
wards from the leaves, and cannot, therefore, be elec- 
trified till they are completed to the earth; and that 
the end at which electricity enters, becomes the nega- 
tive, and that at which it leaves it, the positive pole 
of the magnet, he is prepared to understand the elec- 
tric theory of the circulation of sap. 

In spring, when vernal warmth dissolves the icy 
fetters of winter, the starch, or gum, &e., deposited 
in and around the buds formed during the preceding 
foliation, is decomposed and its elements recombine | 
into sguar or dextrine, which nourishes these buds 
until they unfold into leaflets that can separate car- 
bonic acid from atmospheric air and decompose this 
gas, and the water and nitrogenous compounds 
brought into their cells, from the earth, by the sap- 
vessels previously formed, By the transformation of 
the starch, &c., a quantity of electricity is set free, 
and is augmented by an additional quantity received 


.|directly from the sun, through the green bark of the 


twigs. The electricity thus collected, being conduc- 
ted along their entire length by the woody fibres ac- 
companying them, electrifies these sap-vessels and 
their spongioles; and these vessels, therefore, attract 
the lesselectrified substances absorbed from the earth, 
through their entire length into the buds, which are 
then rapidly developed into leaves and flower& When 
the starch, &c., are consumed, and the leaves expand 
their surfaces to the sun, they collect electricity di- 
rectly from his beams, and maintain the electric con- 
dition of the sap-vessels, but with less intensity than 
before. Physiologists compare the leaves with their 
layers of cells, to the lungs and stomach of animals, 

because they perform both respiratory and digestive 

functions. In them, carbonic acid is separated from 

atmospheric air; and this gas and the compounds 
absorbed from the earth, are decomposed; and their 
elements, except the oxygen of the acid, are recom- 
bined into a liquid termed latex, which, being highly 
electrified, and becoming equally positive with the 

substance of the leaves, is expelled from the cells; and 

descends in the non-electrified vessels in process of 
formation between the sap-wood and bark. 

This explanation becomes quite intelligible,and carries 

its own proof with it, when it is remembered that two 
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equally positives or negatives repel, while a positive and 
a negative attract each other. But it does not de- 
pend for proof upon consistency alone; for there is 
abundant direct evidence to substantiate its truth; 
but this evidence is too voluminous to be introduced 
here. Hence, it appears that electric attraction and 
repulsion are the sole primary powers by which all 
the functions of vegetables are performed; the ves- 
sels in which the sap ascends being positive to the sap, 
and those i.. which it descends negative to the latex; 
and both these liquids are, therefore, permanently 
attracted. Some scientific friends have suggested 
that electricity does not contain sufficient motor 
power to produce the effects I attribute to it. But, 
that it does contain sufficient to rend the strongest 
oak in the forest, when it becomes perfectly dry, who 
will deny? And the small quantity polarized in Prof, 
Henry’s magnet, weighing only 69 1-2 pounds, sus- 
pended 2,063 pounds. In Germany, people separate 
immense pillars of rock into mill-stones, by driving 
wooden wedges into creases cut around those pillars, 
and causing these wedges to swell by wetting them 
with water; and the absorption of this water. Prof. 
Iraper has proved to depend solely on the relative 
electrical condition of the wedges and water. Prof. 
Faraday states, that, in the decomposition of a single 
grain of water, which, he says, is equal to the quan- 
tity it naturally contains, and consumes four grains of 
zine, sufficient electricity is required to constitute a 
powerful thunderstorm, All these facts, and others 
might be added, if it were necessary, incontestably 
prove that in electricity there is a power which rivals 
every other with which we are acquainted, Indeed, 
the force exerted by the explosion of gun-powder or 
gun-cotton is nothing else than electrical repulsion, 
(T'o be Continued.) 
Morgans and Black Hawks. 

Eprror Micnican Farmer :—Every number of the 
Farmer since the State Fair, has had one or more 
communications in relation to the premiums awarded 
by the committee on horses of all work. In the No- 
vember number is a communication from “Phil-horse- 
ophy,” in which the writer shows a disposition to ex- 
ult over the supposed mortification of the owners of 
Abdallah Chief, because Jackson was awarded. a di- 
ploma, and Abdallah not noticed hy the committee; 
insiuuating that his owners were “egregiously hoax 
ed” in his purchase; that two months’ advertising, 
fitting by professional horsemen, praise through the 
press, togethther with the grand flourish of trampets, 
proclaiming his advent into the State, if they had 
any influence, was to depreciate him in the estimation 
of the public; the result of excessive praise calls on 
the owners of Abdallah to answer, or hereafter.“ con- 
fine themselvesto their more legitimate business.” 
The spirit which prompts this communication, others 
can judge of as well as we. 








In the December number is an article from “Abdal- 
lah Chief” in answer. He says: “Of the award of 
the first premium it does not become as to comrlain. 
If it was given, as is alleged, on account of preference 
for what is called Morgan stock, not a word should 
be said. The chestnut which took the first premium, 
was one of the most beautiful specimens of his class 
we ever saw,” but claims the breed to be inferior in 
size, seldom attaining more than good road speed, and 
have not the bottom of the Messenger. 

In relation to their size, speed and bottom, we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter, in answering a 
more recent article. We have not been able to find, 
in the report of the committee, or from any other 
source, that it was the breed that controlled the com- 
mittee in awarding the premium to Green Mountain 
Black Hawk. The only reason given by the commit- 
the was that they considered him the best horse. 
The premium was not offered for blood, or for any 
breed, but was common ground on which ali could 
contest their claims to superiority, no matter whether 
royal blood coursed in their veins, or whether they 
descended from the veriest scrub in the land. 

What follows in relation to the committee’s award- 
ing Jack=on a diploma, and ignoring Abdallah, is all 
taken back by “ Abdallah,” in his article in the Feb- 
ruary number. Recent investigations show, that no 
diploma was awarded Jackson by the committee; but 
“ Abdallah” says “there are some other things that 
look queer, to say the least; why was it that the best 
brood mare, (/.ady Washington) and colt, on the 
ground, and that most remarkable bay trotting mare, 
should have escaped notice. In addition to Abdal- 
lah, there were 79 other unsuccessful competitors who 
think things look queer;not because Lady Washing- 
ton did not get a premium, but because their animals 
did not win the prize, Butwe think we can give 
you a more satisfactory reason why the bay mare was 
not noticed. We are informed that she was entered 
as a brood mare, but had no colt, which by the rule 
would exclude her from competition. Had she been 
entered as a single horse, she wonld have competed 
with a Morgan mare, who found no equal in that, 
“Uittle ring” for speed. 

In relation to the premiums on sucking colts, we 
also thought it looked very queer, but the proceedings , 
of the last executive committee explain the wh.le 
matter. The committee did award the premium to 
the best colt, but the error wasin the clerk's copying. 
By looking at the proceedings you will see it was 
awarded to John A. McCray, of Coldwater, a colt 
by Green Mountain Black Hawk. In the J anuary 
number are two.articles in answer to “ Abdallah,” 
which call him out again in the February namber. 
And but for a challenge naming us in particular, we 
should haye taken no part.in the controversy; leaving 
it where it commenced, between second rate horses, 
reposing upon laurels already won, (notwithstanding 
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all that has been said again-t Morgans,) until the 
next State Fair, when we expected a trial of speed 
would be made under the direction of the State So 
ciety. 

“ Abdallah” asks what Morgan ever made a respect- 
able show of time inside 2.40? If the fact of its 
having been done should sarprise him as much as it 
did us to see the qnestion asked by reading men who 
take an interest in the improvement of horses, it will 
give us greut pleasure to refer him to the proceedings 
of the national show at Boston last fall. The time 
made by trotting stallions was a long way inside 2.40. 
This was a nationa! show, but not a Messenger to 
compete for the premium. The first and second pre- 
miums were both carried off by Black Hawks. 

We do not claim that the Morgans before Black 
ITawk’s time showed extraordinary speed for short 
distances,but they were all day, long lived,strong con- 
stitutions, vigorous horses, that worked their way into 
public favor solely on their own merits, 

We claim that from Hill’s Vermont Black Hawk 
has descended more fast trotters than from any other 
horse that ever lived, the best trotting stallions 
now known an1 of his get. But weintend to make 
Morgans the subject of auother communication and 
will not stretch this to such'length that nobody will 
read it We want to correct one more statement 
and then we have done with all but the challenge. 
Abdallah denies that Green Mountain Black Hawk 
was winner of the sweepstakes premium at the Fair 
of 1854, but admits he did receive a premium. 

It seems to us this is a play upon words. He says 
“there was no race at the fair, and no such thing as 
sweepstukes published in the awards,” assuming that 
a race is necessary to the award of a sweepstakes 
premium. At cattle shows we see sweepstakes 
premiums offered, does “ Abdallah” suppose they are 
deci ied by a cattle race? We think it would be 
rather difficult to find riders. Our Society calls it a 
foreign premium in their list, but this does not give a 
correct idea, and is not as good a name as the com- 
mon one sweeps’akes, in which all are allowed to 
compete, both in and out of the State. This was 
the premium awarded to Green Mountain Black 
Hawk. Abdallah was not at the show, and of 
course could not compete. Jackson was a competit- 
or for the same premium. In relation to grinding 
aves. It isaltogether ambigucus to us and we can- 
not talk to shadows. 

But to the point, you say “ such a trial is just what 
we want, either with that perfectly formed, promptly 
stepping, stylish Morgan from Coldwater, so justly 
praised by ‘ Fair Play,’ or any other.” 

Believing that the lofty crest andjsymmetrical form 
is not produced at the expense of either back or step 
in our case. We will gratify you by giving you an 


opportunity to make the trial. As you do not name 


what the trial shall be, we suppose it to be the same 





you claim have been so anxious to bring about last 
fall. The only question then to be settled, is when 
and where. In relation to time, we only ask what 
would be reasonable to put our horse in condition to 
go. He is running in the yard, and has not been bri- 
died since last fall. Wecan have him in condition 
to go before the first of May, so it will not interfere 
with your spring season. 

Tn regard to the place where it shall come off, we 
think it not unwarrantable to ask you to come here. 
We have onee had the trouble and expense of send- 
ing our horse to Detroit to meet you on your own 
ground, to make this trial, and expext to do it again 
next fall. We think it only justice that you should 
now meet us here, particularly as you are the chal- 
lenging party. We will also offer you another in- 
ducement to make this journey into the rural districts. 
If you will for one day lay off your Messenger glasses, 
we will show you seven Morgans of the Black Hawk 
strain, (which comprises the whole of the stock here, 
some of them bred as deep in the Morgan blood as 
can be found) and if you can find any among the 
nuniber as small as your Messenger‘correspondent of 
the Spirit of the Times says is the extreme size of 
Morgars, we will agree to purchase it and make you 
a present to ride home, and you will thus have # horse 
that will be’ noticed by any viewing committee. 

We trust you will have the frankness to give’ Mor- 
gan blood credit for just what they are, that being 
the leading strain, and if we should be successful in 
the trial of speed, give unto Black Hawk the things 
that are Black Hawk’s. Should you return arrayed 
in that new dress, the garments of prvise, he wiil 
give Messenger the credit as you claim that to be his 
prominent blood, and not claim that his speed comes 
from other blood which he must have. He having 
no more claim to being pure bred than have the 
Morgans. But we must not meddle with nhe extract 
from the Spirit of the Times, we propose to answer 
that in another communication. We will simply re- 
mark that it is no new thing to have the origin of 
Morgan horses disputed, “they being the kind that 
give credit to, instead of taking from the stock they 
are from,” asis is the case of Ethan Allen. The own- 
er of old Black Hawk has been under the necessity of 
furnishing evidence to disabuse the public in relation 
to his origin, It was claimed by the opposers of 
Morgan stock that he was got by Paddy instead of 
Sherman Morgan, and now denying that Black Hawk 
is the sire of Ethan Allen, all such efforts will prove 
futile, it is like beating against the wind. The Mor- 
gan horse laid the foundation for a revolution in 
horse flesh; old Black Hawk has given it an impetus 
that will soon make this country an exporter instead 
of an importer of superior horses. 

We are aware that in accepting this challenge that 
it is no even test of the respective breed the horses 
represent. We are aware of the odds our horse must 
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necessarily contend with, not of superior bone, muscle, 
wind, or bottom, but of mature age and training. 

Green Mountain Black Hawk is only 5 years old, 
has been kept for breeding purposes only, and his 
speed has not been developed; but relying on the su- 
periority of Black Hawk over all others, we are wil- 
i” ling to put him to the test, even against odds. 


F. V. Smirn, 
J. B. Cripren, 


Owners of Green Mountain Black Hawk. 
Coldwater, Feb. 8, 1856. 


The Apiary. 





The statistics of the Agricultural bureau at Wash- 
ington show that the pruduct of the honey bee is 
16,000,000 Ibs of wax and honey, valued at $2,400,- 
000; quite an item to help make up the aggregate of 
the productions of the United States. This amount 
is obtained by the labor of an insect, with a very tri- 
fling outlay on the part of the proprietor, and which 
can be obtained in no other way, furnishing a deli- 
cious article, universally esteemed, 

The increased attention that is now being paid to 
the apiary, with the late improvements that have 
been made in hives, show the fact that it is not neces- 
sary to destroy the bee to obtain the honey. This 
has awakened a very general inquiry as to the best 
mode of managing the honey bee, which cannot be 
done without some knowledge of their nature and 
habits, to make it a profitable investment. We pro- 
pose giving in several successive numbers of the 
Farmer, a chapter onthe Apiary. In doing this, we 
shall consult some of the best authors, obtain the ex- 
perience of the best apiarians of the present day;— 
men who have made it the business of their lives to 
study the nature and management of the bee. 

The Apis melifica of Lin, or Honey Bee, is distin- 
guished from other insects of the same genus, by 
having their posterior pair of legs farnished with a 
smooth concave plate on the outer surface, fringed 
with hair, for the purpose ofconveying pollen for the 
bread. They are alike in the organs of sense, loco- 
motive powers, and instinctive endowments, and like 
most other winged insects, are annuals; the workers 
seldom living more than six months, the drones a lit- 
tle less, the queens sometimes survive 4 few years. 
Therefore, the history of a -year ineludes the whole 
period of their existence. Some individuals survive 
the winter, begin to breed early in the spring to form 
a new colony; with this new colony we begin. 

Their migration does not.seem to depend so much 
upon an instinctive desire to change, as it does upon 
a want of space in the hive. Some bee-keepers take 
advantage of this, and increase the size of the hive. 
The first swarm generally comes out in June, with 
the old queen at their head, and consists of about six 
thousand individuals—one thirtieth of which are males 
or drones, the rest imperfect females or workers, The 





body of the queen is longer than the workers, and 
extends beyond the wings, her color brighter, the 
bands across the abdomen are of a brighter yellow 
color,—sometimes orange—the’ head smaller, _ the 
tongue short and slender, mandables§ notched, and 
sting curved. The male bee is distinguished by its 
short, thick body, is without a sting, and called the 
drone. 

The workers, like the queen, have a sting, which is 
straight, larger and stronger, they are females in 
their internal structure, but their growth being arrest- 
ed before they are fully developed, they are therefore 
the smallest. The queen leads the swarm and always 
exerts a controling influence over their operations; 
and if by chance the queon gets killed, or dies, as soon 
as they are conscious of the loss, all operations 
cease, they return to their original or some other hive, 
or perish. They always fil their crops with honey 
before they leave the hive, and are prepared to enter 
immediately upon their labors. N. 


New Turnip Seeds. 


Mr. Epitor, Sir:—I received a package from you, 
containing various kinds of turnip seeds, last spring, 
for trial; an account of which I now proceed to lay 
before you, with my remarks thereon. The kinds 
sent were Ashcroft Swedish, Stubble{Swedish, York- 
shire Paragon, (Swedish) Russian Turnips, (Swedish, 
procured from a friend) Lincolnshire Red Globe, Dale’s 
Hybrid, Sutton’s Purple Topped Yellow, Common 
Flat Turnip, seed raised by myself. 

The Ashcroft Swedish is a very excellent turnip in 
quality, and was perhaps rather the largest of all the 
Swedish; but has too much of a tap-rooted character, 
and grows so high above the ground that I rejected 
it on that account, from its liability to damage from 
animals, and exposute to the weather, 

Stubble Swedish,—This pleases me the best of all 
the Swedish varieties. Large, luscious, sweet and 
well-formed. I had another person, who has been 
accustomed to raising turnips in Scotland, to judge 
of al] the varieties by taste and appearance, and nei- 
ther of us had any hesitation in pronouncing this the 
favorite; and the best roots of which I have selected 
for seed. 

Russian turnip is very much like Stubble Swedish 
in appearance, and might pass for it, but is smaller, 
more woody in the texture,and not so sweet and juicy. 

I shall pass to the other sorts. Of the common 
turnip [ have selected Lincolnshire Red Globe. This 
is the prettiest turnip I haveever seen. Large, sweet 
and luscious, and unlike the general character of the 
Globe, is very compact in the texture, as much so as 
the yellow varieties. That old Scotch favorise Dale’s 
Hybrid, has not come up to the mark with me this 
year, but I have given some of the roots to a friend 
for trial, to prevent cross impregnation, which might 
take place even at a considerable distance. 
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These varieties were all sowed the 25th of July, in 
mapured rows (drills) inthe manner directed on p. 133 
ofthe Farmer for 1855; but the season being so very 
cold and wet, I had not over two-thirds of an average 
crop, being very small, comparatively. This I had 
an opportunity of knowing from my flat turnips, 
which I have been in the habit of sowing under the 
same circumstances, as to cultivation. Besides what 
I had in rows, I had about two acres sowed with flat 
turnips, broadcast on new land a few days earlier, but 
they turned out almost a failure. 

In the communication above referred to, I then 
stated that I preferred the yellow varieties; but since 
I have found the Stubble Swedish, I have resolved 
to cxltivate them, seeing that they were sown on the 
same day, turning out as large a crop, and 4 pounds 
per bushel heavier; but I think they ought to be sowed 
a week or two earlier. 

If I succeed with my seed, I will have a considera- 
ble space sowed with the two kinds I have selected 
this year, and will probably report thereon. 

I am sir, yours respectfully, 
Joun M. McALiistTer. 

Summerville, Feb. 4, 185%. 





French and Spanish Sheep Crossed. 


A late visit to the resjdence of Governor Bingham, 
in the town of Green Oak, Livingston county, enabled 
us to examine his flock of sheep, which consists of 
about four hundred and twenty. The Governor has 
them divided into four parcels of about one hundred 
each; three of the parcels have a commodious yard 
with an open shed attached, which contains the bucks, 
ewes, and wethers. One parcel is closely confined, 
similar to the plan adopted by Linns Cone, of ‘Troy, 
except that the Governor permits his to go out to 
water only, which Mr. Cone does not. The lot that 
is closely confined, if we remember rightly, cousisted 
of the cross of Spanish and French. They were fine 
looking specimens, the best we have noticed th’s win- 
ter, We have noticed several flocks of sheep, which 
from some cause do not look well. Some assign as 
a reason that the last season was a wet one, and that 
sheep geuerally were not in the fall in as good 
order as they usually are. 

The Governor thinks well of the plan of crossing 
the breeds of French and Spanish Merinos, as also 
does Mr. Olds, who owns an adjoining farm. The 
entire flock appeared sound, healthy and in excel- 
lent order. Comparing it with several we have seen, 
we are inclined to think that much depends upon 
the summer and fall keeping, in order to have 
sheep winter well, and come out in the spring in good 
order. We have conversed with some who do not 
approve of the plan of crossing French and Spanish. 
The Governor is a practical farmer, his dwelling, barn, 
carriage-house, and out-houses are in fine order, 
When we were there he was just completing a 
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large and commodious ice-house, which had been 
filled from a neighboring lake with fine ice; and if 
circumstances permit we shall be very likely to accept 
his invitation to call, on some of the hot days next 
summer and partake of nature’s best beverage, a 
draught of cool water. N. 


ony 


Inquiry about Sheep. 


Mr. Eprror, Sir:—Will you, or some of: the read- 
ers of the Furmer, please give a remedy for the fol- 
lowing disease in sheep? The complaint seems t. be 
in the head—soimetimes they appear blind; they hold 
their heads to one side as though the neck was stiff, 
and go several days without eating. A cure, and a 
name for the above complaint, will oblige 

Yours, S. Wirter. 

South Bend, !nd., Feb,, 1856. 


“About ‘Stables 


Mr. Eprror:—A few. words if you please, with re- 
gard to Mr. Cobb’s plan for a barn, published in the 
Feb. number of the Farmer. His plan is very good, 
but when he says you will need no stable floor, I think 
he mistakes. If a good bed of straw upon the ground, 
is beter than a good plank floor, will Mr. ©. please 
to give the reason. As far as the health of stock is 
concerned—and that is the first thing to be regarded 
—it cannot be very beneficial to it to stand in a damp 
place; and a ground floor cannot be otherwise than 
damp, unless it is frozen hard, and then I am sure it 
cannot be “better” thana plank one. The extra 
labor expended in cleaning stables, would pay the ex- 
pense of a plank floor within a couple of years; there- 
fore there would be nothing saved, but on the contra- 
ry there is much lost, ‘Tho urine of the stock which 
constitutes a moiety of the manure of animals is all 
lost, which with a good tight floor might all be 
saved, Stabling stock upoa the ground seems to be 
a slovenly and wasteful practice. How many farmers 
there are in Michigan who seem to take little or no 
notice of the vast quantities of manure that accumu- 
lates on their farms every year. How scrupulously 
careful is the good husbandman of the produce of his 
farm destined to nourish and fatten his animals; and 
yet how often careless of the food which can alone 
nourish and mature his plants. While his grain and 
hay and roots are carefully housed, and dispensed 
on an economical plan to his animals, the food of 
his vegetables is suffered to waste on every part of 
his farm. The manure which accumulates in the yards 
of many farmers is often suffered: to lie till it looses 
half its fertilizing properties, or rots the sills of the 
barn, when it is carelessly applied, or the barn removed 
to get clear of the nuisanee. Yet the observing man 
can plainly see that good farming is on the ascenden- 
cy. Tue numerous and valuable farms of Michigan 
are worked far differeutly from what they were ten, or 
even five years ago. Thus we may hope for better 
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times; times when there shall be few poor farmers, bnt 
many good ones; times when all shall take an interest 
in promoting the cause,—the main, the only cause 
which supports the human race. 
Cuartes P. Sweet. 
Newberg, Cass Co., Mich., 1856. 


A Query about Carrots. 


Eprror Micuican Farmer:—I would like infor- 
mation about raising carrots. For two seasons in 
succession I have sowed on the same spot. The land 
is new, and a rich black mould. I mellowed it thor 
oughly, ridged it and sowed the seeds, They came 
up and lived untill fall, but never grew. They were 
weeded out, but remained stationary and were not 
worth pulling. One seasou was dry, and one wet. 
What can be the matter with my carrots? Would a 
chemist find that the soil lacked the proper food for 
them, or is this case a solitary freak of nature, which 
nobody can explain? Yours truly, 

Epwarp Parsons. . 
Grand Blanc, Genesee Co., Mich., 1856. : 

[We would ask Mr. Parsons if he thinned out the 
the carrots, while weeding them; as the plants usually 
come up much too thick to grow well. We would 
also suggest that he give them another trial, taking 
care to give them a good top dressing of plaster im- 
mediatdly after weeding. We suspect, however, that 
the true cause of Mr. Parson’s disappointment arises 
from the fact that the bottom soil is cold and wet. 
Carrots need a soil light, rich and mellow, and the 
subsoil to be warm and d-y in its nature. His des- 
cription of the growth of these carrots seems to point 
to water as being the difficulty which was to be over- 
come. } 








ARG pene 


Intellectual Culture for Farmers. 


Mr. Enrror:—The Intellectual Platform described 
in the Farmer, Dec. number, is beginning to engage 
the attention of a few who expect to be tillers of the 
soi], But judging the mass by those of our acquaint- 
ance, the majority are still willing to follow in the 
footste;'s«f their predecessors. 

If we do no more than this, we fail of aecomplish- 
ing as much as our fathe:s; for we have many advan- 
tages for improvement in addition to their experience. 
Ksut why should the husbandman limit his education 
to less than a thorough knowledge of the Sciences? 

The object of life is intellectual and moral culture. 
Physical cultare is essential only as it is an auxiliary 
to intellectual and moral. The object of the employ- 
ment of life is to secure these ends for ourselves and 
others. 

Unhappily the employment or its reward is often 
made the end instead of the means of life, The 
knowledge to be gained is like a stream, which may 
have acquired its power by a few never-failing springs, 
or by numerous litéle rivulets. ‘The farmer if he does 


not wilfully close his eyes to what is every day pass- 
ing before him, must necessarily gain some knowledge 
of thé principal sciences; if he has an inclination, he 
may gain much, and without diminishing the profits 
of his farm; rather than diminish, it increases, for the 
scientific farmer is the successful one. . 

Much of the knowledge of the Sciences may be ac- 
quired while actually engaged in manual labor. The 
great book of Nature lies wide open, and on every 
page are lessons so simple that the most ignorant 
may comprehend them, and so profound that the most 


learned may gain instruction. H. §, Trssrrs. 
Southfield, Feb, 1856. 





Cisterns, and how to make them. 


We have several inquiries relative to the art of 
making cisterns. Where bricks are to be had they 
are «asily constructed with the aid of water-lime. 
The mortar should be composed of one part water- 
lime to two parts of good sharp sand, and made in 
such quantities only as can be immediately used. 
Good cisterns of moderate size can be made easily 
from inch and a half plank, well jointed together, 
hooped like a barrel, overlaying the bottom with 
coatings of the cement until it is water-tight. Where 
the soil is loose, and the plank would be liable to 
leakage, a coating of the mortar if rightly put on, 
will render the cistern thoroughly tight, In build- 
ing cisterns with filters, it is necessary 10 have a water- 
tight division in the cistern, on one side of which the 
supply of water is received. At the bottom of this 
division, is a thick layer of clean sand through which 
the water has to pass to get to that division from 
which the water isdrawn. The art of making these 
filtering cistirns is simple, and they can be easily con- 
structed by any good mechanics. 

Ilow to preserve a good supply of water through- 
out summer is of great importance to some farmers 
who have neither springs nor large wells on their 
farms, and yet economising by means of well-construct- 
ed cisterns, the rain which falls previous to the dry 
season, they need suffer but little. It is easy to cal- 
culate how much water a certain nuuber of live stock 
will use, and hence compute the amount of cistern 
room that will be necessrry on the farm. 


It ig estimated that a barn thirty by forty feet sup- 
plies annually from its roof 864 barrels, or enough for 
more than two barrels a day yearly. If however, this 
water was collected, and kept for the dry season only, 
20 or 30 barrels daily might be used. 

A cistern 10 feet in diameter, 9 feet deep, will hold 
168 barrels. That is a very good size to make barn 
cisterns. If you want more capacity, make two, A 
cistern 5 feet diameter wil hold 5 2-3 barrels to each 
foot in depth. And 7 feet diameter, 94 barrels per 
foot; 8 feet, nearly 12 barrels; 9 feet 134 barrels; 10 





feet, 18 2-3 barrels per foot. 
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Horticultural Department. 


S. B. NOBLE, Eprror. 


Proceedings of the “Michigan Nurserymen ” 
and Fruit Grower's Association. 








The Third Annual Meeting, in pursuance of pre- 
vious notice and resolution of the last Convention, 
took place at Jackson on the 8th of January, 1856, 
Owing to the extraordinary inclemency of the weather 
and the obstruction of the railroad by snow, &c., the 
attendance was much less than otherwise it would 
have been. But, arrangements having been perfected 
for the purpose, the Association met at the rooms of 
J. E. Beebe, Esq., on the morning of the 9th. 

The meeting having been called to order by the 
President, J. C. Holmes, Esq., the constitution of the 
association,and the proceedings of the last Convention, 
were read by the Secretary. It was, upon motion and 
vote of the members present, resolved that the follow- 
ing gentlemen be admitted members of the associa- 
tion, viz: 

J. KE. Beebe, Jackson, Jackson; W. I. Gibson, do; 
J. T. Wilson, do; D. Cook, do; W. T. Howell, do; R 
Dunning, do; Dr. D. Foote, do; J. M. Harwood, do; 
M. McNaughton, do; Wm. Hayden; W. Moody, 
Wright’s Corvers, P. O., Niagara county, N. Y.; Ira 
CO, &@A. A. Olds, Hartford, Van Buren county,Water- 
vliet, P. O. 

On motion of the Secretary, J. T. Blois, that a 
reporter be appointed to report the discussions of 
this meeting, W. R. Gibson, Esq, of Jackson was 
appointed for that purpose. The following are sub- 
stantially the proceedings and discussions as reported 
by Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Danning moved that the prices of fruit trees 
adopted by the association in 1853 be increased, and 
the minimum price of apple trees be not less than 25 
cents apiece or $20 per hundred. He said eastern 
nurserymen will not sell here for less than these rates. 
Why should we? Our trees are just as good ; in- 
deed better than those, we receive from the east. 
Prices of other things have raised, and we should in- 
crease our rates for trees. 

Mr. Blois objected to any change being made at 
present. We should have an expression of the views 
of nurserymen throughout the State first,and thought 
it best to wait until a full meeting of the association. 

Mr. Wilson spoke,in favor of the motion He said 
sooner or later we should have to make the change, 
and now was as good a time as any other. 

Mr. Moody said prices for apple trees at the 
east had advanced. Good trees in Western New 
York were worth at the rate of $25 per hundred. 
Your trees raised here are better for you than trees 
brought from the east. You avoid the risk, the care- 
less handling which always happens when trees are 





brought from a distance. I think $25 per hundred 
would be cheap enough. 

Mr. Ira C. Olds thought the change should not be 
made except at a full meeting. 

Mr. Cook thought the question had better lie over 
fer the presevt 

Mr. Dunning said the State is being thronged with 
itinerant tree peddlers who are selling apple $rees of 
the poorest quality at $25 per hundred, Nursery- 
men here whose trees are fresh, thrifty and true, 
should not churge less than that. 

Mr. Moody said there were many nurseries east, 
the stock of which could be relied on, There were 
men there who had reputations to sustain and who 
would not send out worthless trees. 

Mr. Holmes said he thought Mr. Moody did not 
comprehend what we mean when speaking of itine- 
rant peddlers. We do not refer so much to the au- 
thorized agents of responsible nurseries, but to men 
who never raised a tree or owned a nursery, and know 
nothing of the business,men who have no reputation to 
lose. A man came to me sometime since and said 
he was in abad fix. He went through Michigan last 
fall and took orders for trees; he was entirely unac- 
quainted with trees. After getting orders, he went 
to a nursery, got his orders filled, and had the trees 
forwarded, ‘The trees did not arrive in Detroit un- 
til fruit trees throughout the State were in blossum. 
The scason comes forward so much earlier here that 
trees are often in blossom before we receive the same 
kinds from the east. An experienced fruit grower 
knows that it is safe to set them, if they have been 
kept back and are in good condition. But this man 
knew Lot what todo with them. People would not 
take them, and he knew not what answer to make to 
their objections. Te told me he was ruined if 
he could not dispose of them, and wished me to 
advise him. I told him if he had been a nurseryman 
he would have known what to do, We have had 
enough to do with such men, We wanted nothing 
to do with tree peddlers who knew nothing about the 
business. He replied “you have got rid of me My 
means are all invested in this business, and if I get 
out of it, you will never catch me in it again.” 

Mr. H. thought it would be well to put over the 
question of a change of prices until another meeting. 

Mr, Knapp moved that the question be laid upon 
the table; the motion was carried. 

The association then adjourned till one o'clock, 
P. M. 

Atone o'clock the association again assembled. 
Mr. L, Cook presented the following varieties of ap- 
ples for examination by the association. 

Ladies Sweeting, Black Gilliflower, Tewksbury 
Winter Blush, Peck’s Pleasant, American Pippin, Dy- 
er, Esopus Spitzenburg, Rambo, Springer’s Seedling, 
Wagener, Swaar, Minister, English Russett, Newton 
Pippin, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, Willow Twigs, Yel- 
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low Bell Flower, Roxbury Russett, Sturmer Pippin, 
Talman’s Sweeting, American Golden Russett, Danvers 
Winter Sweet, Gilpin, Belmont, Rome, Beauty, Can- 
ada Reinette. 

Mr. Beebe presented the Yellow Bellflower, Tal- 
man’s Sweeting and Pennock’s Red Winter. 

Mr. Blois also the following: Northern Spy, Bald- 
win, Westfield Seek-no-further, Winter Pearmain, R. 
I. Greening, Yellow Bellflower, Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Talman’s Sweeting, Roxbury Russett, English Swec?, 
unknown, No. 1, 2 and 3. 

By Samuel Riblet, Yellow Bellflower, Improved 
Golden Russett, Ohio Seek-no further, 

By Mr. D mning, Roxbury Russett, Esopus Spitz- 
enburgh, Lady Apple, Northern Spy, unknown 1, 

On motion of Mr. Beebe, the question of the best 
manner of cleaning seed and separating from the 
fruit was taken up and discussed, also the treatment 
and culture of stock seedlings. 

Mr. Blois read a letter from Mr. Steers, on this 
subject. 

Mr. Moody said there were many ways of cleaning 
seed. He thought the best and quickest method was 
by a machine for that purpose, so constructed that 
the pomace was placed in a hepper, from thence it 
passed into aconcave and met a stream of water 
pouring through. The pomace was stirred and then 
the whole passed over a seive; the seed passed through 
and was collected below. The machine would clean 
from five to eight bushels per day, of apple seed. He 
separated cherry pits immediately after being gather 
ed, from the fruit, and placed the pits in the 
ground. They are good for nothing if they get dry. 
Peach pits, he said, should be cracked; they do not 
open readily, always, even if frozen. Do not think it 
essential that any of the pits of stone fruits should be 
frozen; if they are kept moist, and the meat or kernel 
kept from getting dry, they will come up I usually, 
gather the seed of the Mountain Ash before spring, 
separate it from the pulp and plant in the spring in 
good soil. Ido not think it is necessary to gather 
the seed before it is frozen. 

Mr. Willson asked his treatment of the seed of ev- 
ergreens, and the culture of the young plants, 

Mr. Moody said, “ with evergreen seed I have had 
no difficulty. I gather the cones early, keep them dry 
until spring; then I soak them in water at a tempera- 
ture of 85 degrees and plant in a sandy loam. The 
young plants must be shaded during the summer, My 
practice has been this: I place a board on each side 
of abed containing the young plants,and stretch over 
the boards, factory cloth. I find it is an excellent 
thing to cover them with saw-dast. in the winter, so 
that the top of the plants will just appear in sight.” 

Mr. Blois said he would like to hear Mr. Moody's 
experience in scalding hard shelled seeds. 

Mr. Moody said that the seed of the Mountain Ash 
required about the same degree of heat as the Locust 


A. 

He put the seed ina bag, dipped it in boiling water 
for about two minutes, and repeated the process until 
the seeds begun to feel soft. Care must be taken not 
to allow the seeds to remain in too long, as in such 
case they would be spoiled. Osage Orange may be 
treated in the same way; also apple and pear if very 
dry. The latter seeds will not require so much 
scalding. 

Mr. Beebe said about two years ago he placed a half 
bushel of peach pits on the ground and covered them 
with earth; in spring took them up and planted them, 
and they sprouted and came up finely. The pits were 
quite dry when he put them in the ground in the 
fall. 

Mr. Wilson said hejhad known this plan to succeed, 
and at other times utterly fail. 

Mr. Downing said’he thought the pits should always 
be cracked. It was the safest plan. 

Mr. Foote said his plan with Locust seed was to 
bring a kettle of water to a boiling point; throw in 
the seed, take off the kettle and let all stand till next 
day; then take out the seed and plant. Unless the 
seed was scalded it would not come up till the second 
year. 

Mr. Blois made some remarks on the vitality of 
seeds, and the too often worthless seeds of commerce. 
He said it was difficult to procure seed with sufficient 
vitality to grow, except with proper care. Ie had 
found that apple pomace unless the weather was quite 
cool would soon heat and destroy the seed. He would 
give a rule for determining the vitality of seeds. 
When the covering or cuticle of the kernel will slip 
off easily, the seed is worthless; when it will bear 
scraping with a knife without cleaving from the ker- 
nel, and the kernel is of a pure white, it is good. He 
had placed peach pits upon the ground in the fall 
where they were covered by snow during the winter; 
in the spring if the frost was extracted by the air and 
sun, they were worthless; and he believed it necessary 
that the earth should extract the frost. Cherry pits 
do not require freezing; they will come up readily in 
the spring, if kept moist all winter. 

Mr. Holmes said he had cleaned apple seed in va- 
rious ways. If they heat in the pomace they are 
spoiled. He took the pomace from the mill immedi- 
ately, and cleaned by filling a tub half full of pomace, 
filling up with water, working it over with the hands 
or fork, and pouring off the pomace into another tub; 
the seeds would be left at thé bottom. To get all 
the seeds, wash the pomace again, and pour off as 
before. He planted in rows so far apart that one 
could have room to walk between them with ease. 
When one year old he took up the largest plants 
and set in nursery rows and budded the same fall. 
He said he saved the Mazzard cherry pits by placing 
sheets under the trees and allowing the birds to eat the 
cherries upon the trees and drop the seeds upon 





the sheets. The Black Mazzard was the variety used 
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for stocks, He planted the seed while fresh. If the 
season was dry, spread tan-bark over the beds and 
leave them; in the spring early, the plants will come 
up through the bark. This was much better than 
planting in the spring. He treated plums in the same 
way. In regard to peach pits he said he made a large 
bed, spread out the pits and covered with about three 
inches of soil in the fall of the year. In the spring 
after the plants had come up to the height of two 
inches above the surface, he took them up and set in 
rows; in this way the rows would be regular and full. 
The pits which might not come up that season, would 
do so the next, and these could be taken up in the 
same manner; thus one bed would last two years. 

On motion of Mr. Beebe the question was then 
laid on the table. 

The Association then proceeded to dicuss the best 
method of pruning in the nursery. 

Mr, Olds said he did not commence pruning until 
the second year. His practice was to prune once a 
year, say about the 10th of June. He left all the 
spurs or thorns on the body of the tree. It made the 
tree more stocky. Limbs more than six inches long 
on the body, he cut off; not close to the tree, but just 
where the limb made a shoulder to the tree. He did 
not trim the peach stocks until budding. If you 
prune the apple in the spring, the sap will run down 
the bark and make it black and cause disease. 

Mr. Blois said that his theory was that in the 
spring the sap was thinnest, the tree would bleed and 
the sap would run down the bark and blacken it. 

Mr. Moody preferred to prunein March. He nev- 
er liked to cut a limb frum an apple tree unless grow- 
ing out of shape and injuring the tree. If you prune 
in summer you oblige the tree to make an extra effort 
to put forth leaves. Every leaf was ne. ded. 

Mr. Cook thought summer not the right time for 
pruning; it would put the tree back. 

Mr. Holmes said that fruit-growers of late years 
preferred trees with quite low heads. It had been 
his practice to allow the tree to stand two years with- 
out pruning, except straggling limbs; the third year 
he pruned after the manner described by Mr. Olds, 
except as to time. Peach trees he allowed to branch 
low, and headed in every year, so as to keep the 
growth in the lower part of the tree. The spring was 
the best time for pruning most trees, as soon as the 
cold weather had passed, and before the sap flowed 
freely. Grapes should not be pruned of the leaves in 
summer to ripen the fruit, this was a great mistake. 

Mr. Cook presented two more specimens of applis. 
Northern Spy and Wine Sap, 

EVENING SESSION. 


The examination of fruits and the‘discussion of their 
respective merits, occupied the evening. The Bald- 
win was first discussed. 

Mr. Cook said that his experience would indicate 
that in one out of three years, it was almost ruined 


by the diy rot. It bore every other year with him. 
Thinks the rot might be prevented by application of 
lime, ashes or some other remedy. 

Mr. Moody.—With him the fruit was variable. 
Often had fair crops. Thinks it not the best apple. 
Thought that with proper care it would not be troub- 
led with dry rot. Was usually a fine bearer and the 
tree healthy, A great deal depended upon the pick- 
ing and subsequent care of the fruit. 

Mr. Cook thought it should not be recommended 
for general cultivation at present. 

Mr. Holmes thought, that as the tree became older 
and the fruit more solid, the objection would not 
exist. 

On motion ot Mr. Gibson the Baldwin was recom- 
mended for general cultivation. 

Mr. Blois read a letter from Mr. Samuel Riblet, 
on the result of double working the Golden Russet. 
Mr. Blois thought the stock had a great influence 
upon the fruit; he bad known instances where the 
stock had so influenced the graft that not only the 
color of the frnit, but the shape also had been changed 
so us to produce a cross. 

Mr. Gibson thought there could be no such thing 
as crossing varieties by grafting. A cross required 
the pollen of the blossom of one variety to impreg- 
nate the seed germ of another variety, and the cross 
was produced in the seed. ‘The scion when it united 
with the stock was a separate and distinct tree, deri- 
ving support from that stock. 

Mr. Holmes doubted the theory of Mr. Blois. He 
said the Yellow Bell Flower, for instance, had been 
grafted into thousands of stocks and had yet. preserv- 
ed all its characteristics. 

The Swaar was next taken up. 

Mr. Holmes thought it one of the very best apples. 
Succeeds well in this State. 

Mr. Cook said the young tree had but little root- 
It was liable to outgrow the stock when grafted. 
When it came into full bearing, this defect in a meas- 
ure disappeared, 

After some discussion the Swaar, Rambo, Yellow 
Bell Flower, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Khode Island 
Greening, and Waxen apple were recommended for 
general cultivation. 

THURSDAY, 10TH—wornING sEssIon. 


Discussion of fruits Continued. 


Two varieties of pears were presented by Mr. Cook 
which proved to be the Glout Morceau and Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

The merits of the Glout Morceau Pear were next 
taken up. 

Mr. Moody thought it an excellent pear, but liable 
to blight with him. The best way to keep them was 
to box them up, put them in a moist cellar, and keep 
them there until you wish them to ripen. Then 





bring them into a warm room and they would soon 
ripen. He thought the Easter Beurre and Lawrence 
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better winter pears: the Lawrence the best. The 
Glout Morceau will bear upon the quince in three 
years and grows very thrifty. 

Mr. Knapp said he had had good success with 
dwarf pears. He took great pains in setting them 
out. His soil was heavy and held water easily. He 
made very large holes—under-drained—and put in 
marsh muck. He thought the muck had a tendency 
tomake the roots of the quince ‘run out longer and 
not ‘form so many fibres. He had never been trou- 
bled with the blight. 

The Glout Morceau was recommended for general 
cultivation. 

The Flemish Beauty Pear was next considered. 

Mr. Holmes said the different varieties of pears re- 
quired very different soils, Tho Flemish Beauty was 
one of the very finest pears on a light, warm soil. 
The Bourre d’Aremburg and Glout Morcean, he 
found did well on a heavy soil well drained. Where 
muck is used, it should be well mixed with the soil. 
It will keep the soil light and porous and will retain 
the moisture. The climate and soil of this State 
were most favorable to the pear. He had never been 
troubled with the blight. 

Mr. Moody said the Flemish Beauty was well suit- 
ed to Michigan. It was best on the pear stock and 
would bear on that in four or five years. 

Mr. Holmes—Dwarf Pears should always be plant- 
ed so that the whole of the quince shall be below the 
surface. 

The Flemish Beauty was recommended for general 
cultivation on light soils. 

Dearborn’s Seedling was next considered. 

Mr. Knapp thought it one of the finest pears. 

Mr. Beebe considered it second rate. 

Mr. Holmes found it succeed well here, both on 
quince and pear, and the fruit was very fine on light 
soils. ‘ 

Mr. Moody agreed with Mr. Holmes, 

Steven’s Genesee, Swan’s Orange, and English 
Jargonelle were also discussed and together with 
Dearborn’s Seedling were recommended for general 
cultivation. Hy 

Mr. Holmes said the English Jargonelle must be 
picked sometime before ripo or it was worthless. 

Mr. Knapp presented some fine specimens of Ca- 
tawba Grapes, and another variety pronouncod by 
Mr. Holmes as the Alexander. 

The Clinton Grape was discussed. 

Mr. Holmes thought it much inferior to the Isa- 
bella. It was raised in portions of the country where 
the Isabella would not ripen. He said the Diana 
was a good grape, but difficult to raise from cut- 
tings. Its flavor was scarcely inferior to the Catawba. 

The association then proceeded to the election of 
officurs for the ensuing year, with the following result. 

A.C. Hubbard of Detroit, President. 

J. T. Blois of Jonesville, Vice President. 





W. R. Gibson of Jackson, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Beebe, the Association adjourn- 
ed to meet at Jackson on the first Tuesday in Sept- 
ember next. 

The Association deem it necessary to make an 
earnest appeal to those who are interested in the sub- 
ject of the culture of fruits to be present at the next 
meeting in September. One great object of the As- 
sociation is to break up the vending of worthless 
trees throughout the State by persons who know 


nothing about the business. Another object is to as- 


certain what fruits are adapted to our climate and 
soil, A better knowledge of this can be attained in 
the meetings of the Association than any where else. 
The opinion of one man founded on his own experi- 
ence in regard to a variety,ought never to be deemed 
sufficient to warrant the recommending of that va- 
riety for general cultivation His location and soil 
may be peculiarly fitted or unfitted for its growth 
and perfection—how much less ought the rec- 
ommendations of persons living abroad who know 
nothing of horticulture or of the characteristics of our 
soil and climate, be received; and yet this State 
is swarming with tree peddlers who are recommend- 
ing and selling the most worthless varieties and trees. 
Shall the orchards of our fair State be filled with 
such trash ? Or shall they be loaded down with the 
richest and fairest fruits—those yielding the greatest 
profits and those most adapted tw onr soil ? 


The meetings of the Association are of interest, not 
only to the nurserymen, but all fruit growers through- 
out the State, It is earnestly hoped that all who feel 
an interest in growing fruit may be present at the 
next meeting. Joun T. Bxots, 

Secretary. 


—_— -—-—-— + 


Planting Apple Orchards. 


If there is any time when the farmer has a period 
of comparative leisure, it is during the winter season, 
The labors of the past year have been brought to a 
close, and they are now in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing derived therefrom. This period affords a proper 
time for aretrospect of the past, and for maturing and 
preparing to carry into execution,plans for the labors 
of the approaching season. The observing mind has 
been careful to notice that no part of the farm has 
afforded a greater profit for the outlay, than that de- 
voted to a well managed orchard; and by a little re- 
flection he will perceive that for along series of years 
the fruit crop will be one of the staples of Michigan. 
There are hundreds who undoubtedly contemplate 
planting an orchard the ensuing spring. In order to 
make the investment one of profit, a judicious loca- 
tion is to be selected, a proper preparation of the soil 
a nice discrimination in selecting the trees to be plant- 
ed, in the size, form, age, and variety of fruit to be 
chosen. Not more than one fourth part of the vari- 
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eties of apples enumerated in the catalogues of nurse- 
rymen, are worthy of cultivation; and from their num- 
ber, all of which are the favorites of some one, great 
care should be taken to select such as will ripen and 
afford a constant succession of fruit for every month 
of the year, of sorts that grow fair,and of medium 
size that are adapted to our climate, and to the par 
ticular location where they are to be planted. For 
some wise purpose the tastes of individuals differ, ma- 
terially, therefore a selection of varieties should be 
made to accommodate that difference, without extend- 
ing the number beyond a reasonable point; perhaps 
twenty will suffice. 

The Location of an orchard should be one where 
the treea will be protected from the Vorth-western 
aud South-western winds, with an aspect anything but 
a southern one, on a dry friable soil, having a tenden- 
cy to clay if possible. If the soil is not already rich, 
it should be made so; if wet, it should be underdrained; 
if very dry, add muck, leached ashes, and the top soil 
from some rich swale. 

In planting orchards that method* should be 
adupted, by which the greatest quantity of good fruit 
can be raised with the least possible expense. The 
ease with which the fruit can be gathered should al- 
ways be considered. Apple trees need not be more 
than sixteen feet apart each way, and so pruned that 
the branches will put out from one and a half to two 
and a half feet from the ground. From one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty trees may be put 
on an acre, each person will of course plant them a 
greater or less distance apart, as may conform to bis 
view of propriety. Trees with low heads will bear 
earlier and more abundant, the fruit can be gathered 
at about half the expense that it can from tall, over 
high trees. The practice of trimming trees so as to 
allow cattle and horses to walk under the limbs, is 
unnatural, in bad taste, and ought to be abandoned. 
Pruning at the time of transplanting is necessary only 
when the roots ate much mutilated, cut, or broken 
off. Naturally the roots and tops always correspond. 
We oppose the practice of cutting off a large part of 
the top at the time of planting, and would just as 
soon cut off the ears and tail of a calf or pig, to pro- 
mote a rapid growth. 

In selecting trees from a nursery, those of good 
thrifty and stocky growth, with low, well-formed heads 
should be preferred Let them be taken up with care, 
preserving all the small fibrous roots, kept from dry- 
ing winds or rains, protected from the sun, the roots 
should never dry. Carefully transport them to their 
place of destination, covering the roots with earth 
until ready to be set out, and only taken out as fast 
as planted. 

Setting the trees; If the soil is dry, the holes 
should be dug from three to five feet in diameter, not 
over six inches deep; if the soil is naturally moist, 
dig no holes but rather make a small mound on which 





to place the tree. More failures occur from an im- 
perfect hulf way manner of planting, than from any 
particular time either spring or fall. Trees should 
be set early. Having prepared the holes as directed’ 
place the roots as near a natural position as may be; 
with one hand hold the tree, with the other carefully 
place the dirt around and under all the roots, gently 
pressing the earth after the roots are covered, then 
fill up the holes with rich earth or compost. 

Mulching the trees shoul s be done immediately af- 
ter planting, by covering the earth as far as the roots 
extend outward, with straw, long manure, or saw dust, 
of sufficient depth to keep the earth moist, 

Side-hill planting should only be adopted where 
a case of necessity occurs. We have seen them do 
well in such locations. Where the slopeis at or near 
an angle of 35°, er more, let there be made a level 
spot, say ten feet or more in diameter, the tree set 
above the centre. This level spot retains the rain 
and prevents the fruit from rolling down the hill. 

Manure should never be put in contact with the 
roots of trees when planting, unless composted with 
mnek and other good fertilizers, but may be benefi- 
cially placed around the trees, after setting for a 
mulcher, observe that it be not placed too near the 
bole, for mice will be apt to work in it and bark the 
trees, 


eared amen 


The Orchard and Fruit Yard. 


The different varieties of apples should be selected 
with strict reference to the object in view; if only for 
a family fruit yard, about twelve varieties may be 
chosen that will give a succession through the year. 
If the object be for large orchards, the number of 
varieties may be doubled in order to suit the differ- 
ent tastes of the consumers. Select those only that 
have an established reputation for quality, hardy and 
always productive, and adapted to our climate, par- 
ticular location and soil. 

The following list of fruits compose but a small 
portion of such as are cultivated as good, and per- 
haps are ; but the list we give, though small,embraces 
the very best varieties, most of which have been well 
tested in our climate. From the apples may be se- 
lected such as give a constant succession for every 
month in the year. Peaches, a succession from July 
to middle of October. Plums, from August to Octo- 
ber. Pears, from August to March. Cherries from 
June to August. 

Summer Apples.~-Y cllow Harvest, Sweet Bough, 
Early Strawberry, Red Astracan, Early Joe. 

Fall Apples.—-P orter, Fameuse, Rambo, Fall Pip- 
pin, Fall Swaar, Gravenstein, Golden Sweeting. 

Early Winter.—Westfield Seek-no-farther, Swaar, 
Baidwin, Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg; Winter Pippin, Yellow Bell Flower, Vande- 
veer, Northern Spy; (not fully tested.) 

Late Winter.—American Golden Russet, Boston 
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Russet, Jonathan, Peck’s Pleasant, Wine Apple, La- 
dies’ Sweeting, Yellow Newton Pippin; (not fully 
tested.) 

Pears.—Madelaine, Seckel, Stevens’ Genesee, Bart- 
lett, Dix, Bloodgood, White Doyenne, Beurre d’Arem- 
burg, Urbanist, Winter Nelis, Beurre Diel, Colum- 
bia, Flemish Beauty, Prince St. Germain, Duchess of 
Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Andrews, Rosti- 
ezer, Glout Morceau, Golden Beurre de: Bilboa. 


Peaches.—Royal George, Bergen’s Yellow, Early 
York, Columbia, Crawford’s Karly, Crawford’s Late | 
Coolidge Favorite, Malta, Grosse Mignonne, George 
the Fourth, Yellow Alberge, Yellow Rare Ripe 
Early ‘Tillotson, Red Cheek Melocoton, White Cling, 
stone. 

Plums.—W ashington, Lawrence Favorite, Smith’s 
Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson, Red Gage, 
Green Gage, Prince’s Yellow Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Bleecker’s Gage. 

Necturines —Early Violet, Roman, New White. 

Ap riccts.—Moorpark, Breda, Large Karly, 

Cherries.-—Llton, Early Purple Guine, Bawman’s 
Karly, Black 'Tartarian, Downer’s Late Red, Napo- 
leon, Black Eagle, May Duke. 

Quince.—P ortugal, Orange. 

Gooseberries.—Crown Bob, Roaring Lion, Hough- 
ton’s Seediing. 

Currants——Red Dutch, White Dutch, Victoria, 
Black Naples. 

Raspberries —Fastolf, Yellow Antwerp, Red Ant- 
werp, Franconia, Yellow English. 

Strawberries.—Hovey’s Seedling, Large Scarlet, 
Burr's New Pine, McAvoy’s No. 1. 

Grapes.—Isabella, Catawba. 





A Chapter on Summer Apples. 


This town is somewhat noted for its fruit, but it is 
to be regretted that those who have done most for 
the dissemination of good varieties here, have been 
equally efficient in introducing confusion of nomen 
clature. 

In obtaining my varieties I have endeavored to 
draw only from the most reliable sources, and to im- 
prove every opportunity for the comparison and iden- 
tification of varieties, whether upon my own grounds 
or those of my neighbors. 

In the following notes I shall endeavor to give some 
idea of the comparative popularity of varieties in this 
region, and of the relative value of such as are being 
tested on my own grounds. 

Early Harvest is universally esteemed as earliest 
and best. In fact it has no competitor in its season, 
if we except the following: season, end of July and 
first of August. 

Harvest Redstreak is a name applied to a variety 
which was much disseminated here before the above 
was introduced, Fruit varying from medium to vary 


Small; flat, color greenish yellow with stripes of red, 


varying from pale to bright on ‘different specimens; 
flesh yellowish white, coarse, juicy, very acid; tender 
Thave been unable to identify it with any fruit grown 
elsewhere. It usually ripened with Early Harvest, 
which is every way superior. The trees are strong 
growers, but the bearing twigs are slender, and be. 
come drooping, from the weight of the enormous 
crops with which the trees are loaded each alternate 
year. It is a valuable cooking apple when grown on 
young trees, before the fruit becomes small from over 
bearing. July and August. 

Sine Qua Non is just in bearing. Tree a rather 
slender grower; fruit of medium size, sub-acid, very 
good. Cannot yet speak of its bearing qualities here. 
Pomologists disagree. Season, August, 

Summer Queen has borne, but the birds took the 
entire crop. Elliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide says 
“Profitable it Ohio, in Michigan the reverse,”— 
August, 

Red Astracan is entirely new here, My trees have 
borne two crops. Very large and beautiful, rather 
tart for cating, but for cooking and market its ten- 
derness, size, and beautiful red color, will undoubt- 
edly make it one of the leading fruits of its season 
when once known. Said to be a good bearer.— 
Ripens in August. 

Early Strawberry. Three trees of this variety 
are standing in one of the oldest orchards in this 
region, having been bought of an eastern tree ped- 
dler, without name, and only recently identified — 
The vartety has been somewhat disseminated from 
this source under the name of Gregory apple, and 
the fruit, though rather small, sells readily wherever 
known, on account of its beauty and flavor. The 
trees form very upright heads and bear well. Bears 
keeping better than most early varieties. Season, 
August. 

Early Joe has now borne three crops of medium 
sized, rich, subacid fruit, a little coarse. It is a de- 
sirable fruit for the amateur, but not adapted for 
market. It is to be desired that pomologists in their 
descriptions would be more careful to note such 
adaptation. I have been misled by the books, and 
have planted this fruit too freely. August. 

American Summer Pearmain is entirely unknown 
here. My trees have borne but one crop, Fruit of 
good size and excellent flavor, very tender, and rather 
handsome. ‘Tree a slow grower. Said not to pay as 
a market fruit. Season, September. 

Maiden’s Blush is a large, beautiful, rather acid 
fruit. A moderate bearer every year. In season 
through September and October. 

Sweet Bough is much eulvivated as the earliest 
sweet apple. It is large, tender, and every way good. 
Bears well with us every year, ripening through 





August. T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Mich., 1856, 
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‘Hot Beds. 


A smal{ hot bed for raising early plants, may be 
made at trifling expense, large enough for one family. 
If the pit was not dug in the fall, and if there should 
be too much frost in the ground to dig it now,a 
frame of boards may be substituted for it. The pit 
or frame should be one foot larger each way than the 
frame for the sash you intend to use, and two feet 
deep. The pit should be filled with fresh horse ma- 
nure that has not been exposed to rains or snow; fill 
the pit with manure, press it gently down. ‘The 
frames for the sash should be of boards, twenty inches 
high on the north side, and eight or ten inches on the 
south side. Place,this over the pit, leaving the 
space equal on each side around the frame, 
which cover with turfs or earth to prevent the escape 
of heat. Within the frame cover the manure to the 
depth of six inches with good compost or very rich 
_ soil, and if possible free from seeds or weeds, Place 
the sash upon the frame so that they can be slid up 
ordown. Let them remain on till the manure is ter- 
mented snfficient to heat the compost warm enough 
for seeds to grow readily. 

Divide the hot bed into three or more compartments. 
One for cabbage and cauliflower, one for tomato and 
lettuce, one for cucumbers and melons, and one for 
egg plants;—nearly as follows: 


























Early York | Red Tomato. Purple Cucumber. 
Cabbage. Egg Plant. 
Lettuce. Melon. 
7 White Egg 
Early White 
Cauliflower. Celery. Celery. Celery. 














The heat required for egg plants or cucumbers 
would destroy cabbages,therefore the necessity of com- 
partments; they may be small and under one sash if 
necessary. ‘ 

Stir up and make level the compost, and mark into 
drills half an inch deep, and two and a half apart; sow 
the 20th of March the seeds evenly and thin, cover 
half an inch with the compost mixed with the sand. 
Water freely and put the sash on. Water only should 
be used that has stood exposed to the rays of the sun, 
or had warm water mixed wih it. During the middle 
of a sunny day the sash should be raised to admit air, 
for were there no bottom heat the sun would be suffi- 
cient. The compartment having cabbage and cauli- 
flower needs most air, tomato and lettuce less, and 
cucumber still less, and egg plant little, if any. Du- 
ring a warm rain the sash may be taken entirely off 
and replaced after the rain. Thin out the plants prop- 
erly, and keep free from weeds. As the plants ap- 
proach the setting size, admit more air to harden 
them. Transplant when large enough, and when 
there is no danger from frosts. For cucumbers we 
prefer to cut sods four or five inches square, invert 
them on the compost ; on the sods make small holes 





for the seeds, plant and coyer; when large enough to 
transplant, take up the sods and plants entire, and 
place them in the garden where they are to be grown. 
After the plants are all removed from the hot bed, 
sow afew tomato seeds for late fruiting; let them 
remain in the hot bed, protect them from the early 
fallfrosts by placing the sash over them, by which 
the tomato season may be prolonged from fifteen to 
twenty days. 





Reply to Enquiries. 


Answers suggested to the enquirer in the February 
number of the Farmer, in regard to the “best use 
of land becoming shaded,” by an orchard—“whether 
“ by the cultivation of strawberries,” or whether “rasp- 
berries and currants would do better,” &c. 

A few words from my own experience, which goes 
to say that raspberries and currants are best, so far 
as amount of product for home or for market—as 
they will produce in such an orchard quite as much 
to the bushel, and more saleable fruit than when freely 
exposed to the glare of a summer's sun, and with lit- 
tle or no detriment to the orchard. Strawberries, if 
cultivated at all in such an orchard, should be in the 
more open, airy and sunny parts where they will do 
very well, with deep and rather moist culture—and 
frequently and liberally top dressed with ashes and 


}| black muck, well incorporated together first, the vines 


not allowed to run too thick. 

Vegetables may be cultivated in such an orchard 
to some extent, and to good advantage where land is 
scarce and necessary to economise, by using those 
vegetables mainly that bear early planting and ma- 
ture early, and are desirable for summer table use 
mainly maturing or being removed for use by mid- 
summer, after which time the shade is much denser 
than in early summer. 

Such vegetables as lettuce, early turnips, early York 
cabbage, beets, onions, early cucumbers, radishes 
and even tomatoes—thus we can obtain many 
luxuries in the fore part of the season before the 
shade is too dense, which are not only desirable and 
attractive at table in variety, but contribute to 
health, happiness and profit, with little or no detri- 
ment to the orchard. The whole land, however, 
under such culture, should be kept abundantly rich 
and clean, lest the trees be stunted or robbed of a 
proper amount of nourishment. The trees too, should 
be kept sufficiently trimmed, rather open, and in 
many instances somewhat headed in where there is 
an undue tendency to reach out long and lean, and 
unable to support much fruit, thus robbing of nour- 
ishment, the abler, more productive and more central 
spurs. 

This much for “ Enquirer” from my own practice 
for some years psst. Very respectfully, 

J. T. Wirson. 

Jackson, Feb., 1856. 
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Currants and Gooseberries. 


Cuttings may be cut early in March, and should the 
frost be out of the ground they may be planted out 
in some shady border. Plant the cuttings about five 
inches deep, press the earth firmly around the lower 
end, Ifstandards are wanted, cut off all the buds on 
that part inserted in the ground, the roots always put 
out at the lower extremity, and never throw up shoots 
except from buds. 





Scions. 

February is the proper month, in which to cut 
scions. If very cold weather continues, the time may 
be prolonged into March. Scions will come quicker 
into bearing, if taken from branches of bearing trees. 
The last year’s growth should be selected, of well 
matured wood, cutting off a few inches of the pre- 
vious year’s growth. They should be tied into 
bunches of about twenty-five each, with wire or wax- 
ed twine, with a tally, having the name distinctly 
written upon it ; pack them away in sawdust, exam- 
ine them frequently, not permitting them to become 
too dry or too moist, and place them in a cold cellar 
until wanted for use. 


Tomato Plants. 


If there are those who want early tomate and cab- 
bage plants, and are not willing to go to the expense 
of a hot-bed, they may have some early by procuring 
a box the size of a raisin box, and filling it with good 
rich earth, in which sow tomato seeds thinly. Kecp 
the box in a warm place, near a stove or fire-place, 
and water properly. When the plants are up, place 
the box on the window-stool, where they can have 
light and heat. Warm days place the box out in the 
air aud sun; be sure to bring them in nights, and never 
allow them to freeze. By the first of May, plants 
thus raised will be large enough to transplant into 
the garden. 








Early Peas. 

If peas are wanted quite early, sow some of the 
early sorts as soon as the ground can be worked in 
March or April. Sow in drills and cover about one 
and a half inches deep. Hoe them often and earth 
up aninch or two. Plant a few every two wecks for 
a succession until the first of September. 

The Stone Apple. 

A few days since, Mr. W. L. Tubbs of Scio, presented 
us with a stone apple of the growth of 1854. It is 
now over fifteen months since it was plucked from 
the tree. The apples were kept in a box in the 
cellar until July last, and then packed in sawdust. 
The specimen was somewhat shrivelled, but not in 
the least decayed. The stone apple is a firm heavy 
apple, only third rate, but from its very late keep- 
ing qualities, is cultivated to some extent, 








Early Budding the Apple. 


Those who prefer to bud the apple early, and ob- 
tain u growth the first year, can do so by taking buds 
from well kept scions, and bud in the same manner 
you would from fresh cut twigs; after the bud has 
adhered firmly, and the bandage taken off , cut off 
the top and permit the bud to grow. It is important 
to success that the buds be well preserved, fresh and 
good, and now is the time to cut them. 





Fruit in New Hampshire. 


J.C. Hormes, Esg., Dear Sir :—In February, 1843 
I visited this, my native place, and bought scions of 
different varieties of apples. These were engrafted 
into roots and are now in bearing. I am enjoying 
the fruit as perfect ani fine as I have ever seen in 
Michigan, of the following varieties, viz: Swaar, 
Ksopus Spitzenburg, Snow, Colville, Steel's Red 
Winter, Westfield Seek-no-farther, and Yellow Bell- 
flower, They are large size and very fair, and very 
seldom one thatis wormy. This being so uncommon 
here, and 1 was so agrecably surprised to find them 
so perfect that I could but attribute it to care in the 
cultivation I find the trees have been washed every 
year with soap and water, generally the wash water 
after washing, and particular attention given to de- 
stroying all worm’s nests. They have also saved all 
the wash water upon washing days, and saturated the 
ground around the trees. 

This season, in addition to the above, they had a 
large quantity of tin cups made, open at the top, hold- 
ing from one-half to two quarts, made a little nar- 
rower at the top than at the bottom, with a bail of 
wire and hook to hang upon the limb of the tree, 
These were filled about half full of water, sweetened 
with molasses. About twice a week they went 
around with a pail and tin cullender, and poured the 
contents into the pail through the cullender, separa- 
ting the millers thus caught, and replenishing the 
cups. They would often find the cups half full of 
millers, of every variety, shape and size. They have 
thus caught bushels of them. They were given to 
the chickens, who devoured them readily. Here is 
a practical demonstration of the truth that fruit may 
be raised perfect with a little care and attention, and 
that it will pay, for all the fruit they had to-spare has 
been sought and purchased, at 12 shillings per bar- 
rel, this seasen. Respectfully yours, &c., 


A. ©. Hupsarp. 
Claremont, N. H., Dec. 10, 1855, 


2@ Annual Stock Gilliflowers may be raised for 
early flowering, the same way you would early toma- 
toes in boxes. Thin out to about four inches each 
way. When six inches high, pluck off the terminal 
bud, to cause branches. 
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How to Make a Foot-Dibble. 


“ Why, a foot-dibble is a sharp stick with a pin in 
it.” Hold on, my loquacious friend, it may be some- 
thing more. Let us first consider the specific pur- 
pose or use we intend the instrument to perform. 
“To makes holes in the ground.” Noto fast again. 
We not only wish to make holes in the ground, but 
the value of the implement will be in the ratio of its 
perfection, or the ease with which we can perform 
the work expeditiously and well. 

We wish to make holes in the ground—to make 
them a given and uniform depth, and in such a manner 
that they will not fill with the loose dirt from the top 
upon removing the dibble, and with the least expendi- 
ture of power necessary to effect the purpose. 

Now, to making the tool: Take a piece of sea- 
soned timber that will be both light and firm, red elm 
is good, four feet and a half long, and one and a half 
inches square, 

Put in a pin for the foot, ten or eleven inches from 
the end. Let it be morticed and give your tenon one 
inch shoulder on the lower side, round the end for 
the socket, to a uniform taper, having the point a 
half or three-quarters of an inch. If your ground 
is clear of stone or other obstruction, it can as well 
be shod with tin as iron; it is lighter, cheaper, and 
just as good. A common tin horn, cut off at both 
ends, will answer every purpose. 

After shaping the upper end to suit your hands, 
you have but to make one or more round blocks one 
inch thick and four in diameter, with a hole in the 
middle through which the socket may pass up to the 
foot-pin, in order to have your dibblecomplete. The 
tin horn will prevent the earth from adhering, if ever 
so wet, while the blocks will gauge the depth and 
pack the loose dirt about the hole as it is made, and 
prevent its filling up when the dibble is removed. 


Try it and you shall know. B. Harnaway. 
Liftle Prawrie Ronde, Jan. 1856. 





The following familiar and suggestive communica- 
tion is from a new subscriber, whose letter of intro- 
duction pleased us, and to whom we sent a circular of 
agency-for the Farmer. We shall try to act upon 
his hints for our improvement as fast as circumstan- 
ces will permit, and trust that Mary and George will 
ponder well over the advice of experience. Cer- 
tainly the Farmer will raise no objections if they do 
decide upon the potato patch, whatever his own plan 
of operations might be if he were so fortunate as to 
have a door yard of his own to cultivate. 


The Farmer—A Hint to Mary of the Woods. 


Dear Farmer :—You must have wonderful confi- 
dence —too mach I thinkin a new subscriber to 
request him to act as agent. Do you know that de- 
ception and fraud are the order of the day?—thata 
new broom very generally sweeps clean? Did it not 





occur to you that your new subseriber might very 
possibly be of one or the other of the classes men- 
tioned? Confidence that grows slowly, is more likely 
to be lasting. There appears to the writer much 
sound philosophy in the old adage, “you must eat 
a peck of salt with a man ere you can know him, 

Now, Mr. Farmer, you have nobly struggled 
through fourteen scorching summers and as many 
long and hard winters ; fourteen times three hundred 
and sixty-five you claim as your age. Indeed, you 
are a man of experience— experience gathered up 
at home and abroad, and under a variety of circum- 
stances in your monthly peregrinations ; but, miser- 
like, you are not satisfied, you wish to have a weekly 
peep at the homesteads of all who will give you a 
hearty welcome, Well! progress is the “ Diana” 
of the day. But a stripling farmer would like to of- 
fer a few suggestions to “a man of experience,” if it 
would not give offence. 

Presuming, therefore, that you are a good natured 
old man, I would suggest: 

1, That all your “old subscribers” in arrears 
pay up at once; that you hereafter do a cash busi- 
ness with paper manufacturers, compositors, and 
printers; that you have a snug “roll of bills” laid 
aside for an emergency, such as few type, accidents 
to machinery, and to take advantage of the paper 
market; and that by these means you take care to 
drive your business, and not let your business drive 
you. This is my first suggestion, and to me, as a 
new relation of yours, an important one. 

2. That your income be sufficient to justify you in 
having the Farmer strongly stitched and nicely cut. 
This would be a decided improvement, if sufficient 
margin was loft for binding. 

3. That all subscriptions be paid in advance or 
within the first two months; all over two and within 
six months 25 per cent. additional; all over six 
months 50 per cent. additional; and all who do not 
pay by the end of the year, dropped from the list, 
and their subscriptions collected by legal process. 
Honest men will not, cannot, object to this. You 
will then do a safe and pleasant business; and your 
prompt subscribers will reap the benefit in a conve- 
nient and compact periodical. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, I prefer to have all this attend- 
ed to before you pay more frequent visits. I hope 
you will not take umbrage at my suggestions, for 
none is intended; indeed, I reverence age and expe- 
rience. I do not want to see you crippled, and go- 
ing round begging for a pitiable existence. I want 
you to go about among your acqnaintances, healthy, 
vigorous, active, and in a respectable dress. 

But, before I conclude, I must be permitted to 
say afew words in George's defence, against “ Mary 
of the Woods.” I do not mean to quarrel with 
Mary, nor with you; for I like her idea, and yours 
too, in relation to shrubs 4nd flowers; but not res- 
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pecting the preparation of the ground. You and 
your welcomed correspondent want to go ahead too 
fast. George’s idea is the right one, if the future 
good appearance of the pleasure ground is an object. 
Ground cannot be made so even and equally solid 
after the shrubs and flowers are planted as before. 
Mary reminds me of a mason who would attempt to 
build the top of*a chimney before he has laid the 
foundation! If the pleasure garden is to be finished so 
as to “take” an eye of taste when it is a year old, it must 
be as even and as equally solidified as possible before 
there is any object, whether “ flower bed” or shrub, to 
obstruct the artist’s eye ; otherwise the surface will be 
likely to be irregular in its outlines and well supplied 
with small hollows, which will render it very difficult 
to mow, and prevent a good appearance. 

Still further, permit me to say that the writer has 
got a Mary, too, who enjoys a good garden, and I 
am glad of it. He has also got a pleasure garden to 
prepare, on a new farm, but, wishing to secure per- 
manent good appearance, he will carry out George’s 
idea, which has proved by repeated experiment to be 
the best. 

I shall first plough it up well, then plant potatoes 
in drills, pretty near together; keep them quite free 
of weeds through the season; then dig the crop, 
level and harrow the ground precisely to my mind; 
let it lie over the.winter, and then in the spring, if 
sufliciently pulverized, make the surface perfectly 
even, then plant the shrubs, and lay out the “ flower 
beds” and sow the vacant ground with a good tame 
dwarf grass, mixed with a very small quantity of 
white clover seed. if I cannot secure my object in 
one year, Ishall repeat the process. 


Whatever be the plan pursued by George and 
Mary, they must bear in mind that two things are 
indispensable in the preparation for a permanently 
good appearing pleasure ground, viz: complete pul- 
verization and equal solidity. 

If it has any weight with Mary and the Farmer, 
the writer would say that he has been through the 
whole routine of gardening, both useful and orna- 
mental, from a little boy picking up rubbish, to the 
cultivation of plants in the handsome green-houses 
and hot-houses claiming the patronage of her majesty ; 
thence to the very throne itself, to decorate, with the 
flora of those houses,the superb rooms for her majesty’s 
select balls. The writer claims no superior knowledge 
even of gardening; but he does claim an acquaintance 
with it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Farmer — and without any dis- 
respect for you, and with much respect for “Mary 
of the Woods”—I hope that George will be con- 
firmed in his “notion,” that Mary will smilingly ac- 
quiesce, and the good old Farmer make no objec- 


tions. 
A Svupscriper. 
Paint Creek, Mich. 


Ghe Household. 


‘ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.””— Proverbs. 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
Despise not Simple Things. 


Despise rot simple things! 
An ant can speak of teil, 
The buttercup ean light the heart 
With its sweet smile, 
’Tis not the lofty mou t alone, 
Wh ch high thought to us brings, 
There’s something noble and sublime 
In the love of simple things!—Ez. 


Make Home Pleasant for the Little Boys. 


Much has been said about the rights and wrongs 
of women, and volumes of complaints have been utter- 
ed against men for the unjust and selfish laws. they 
have made; but as long as boys are subjected to tyr- 
anny, injustice and oppression at home, so long will 
the inequality of the rights and privileges of men and 
women be felt. It is natural for nan to wish to be 
avenged of his adversary, and in this case custom has 
placed the means of avenging himself in his own hands. 
I have one boy in my mind now, and there are hun- 
dreds treated like him, who never sees a moment’s 
happiness at home, and fairly dreads the hour of meal- 
time, because of the scoldings, and frettings, and fault- 
findings that always greet him when he enters the 
house. His sisters call him an awkward, ugly boy; 
make cruel sport of him by mimicking his ways, laugh- 
ing at his untidy clothes, his smutty hands and face; 
and his mother calls him a vagabond, a scapegrace, 
and tells him in almost every other breath that he is 
killing her and bis father, fairly breaking their hearts 
with his undutiful behavior, He has heard this over 
and over so many times that he has almost come to 
believe that he is the wickedest boy alive; he hates 
himself, and looks and acts as mean as he feels, He 
told me one day that he did not see how men could 
ever want to be boys again, and wished he could 
“grow to be a man in one day, so that he could go 
where he liked, and get out of the way of the women 
folks.” 

When this boy does growto manhood, what in- 
ducement will he have to yield any rights that he can 
command, to woman? What chords in his bosom 
wiil ever vibrate with tender memories at the name of 
Mother? Or what recollections of a sister's love will 
evet prompt him to sacrifice self-interest for woman’s 
sake? 

Mothers and sisters, if you would have men gene- 
rous, noble-hearted, willing to grant all the privileges 
your womanhood has a right to ask, teach them first 


to love you while they are little boys; contribute to 
their happiness thet} protect their rights, show your- 
selves worthy of their respect,and if youever have oc- 
casion to ask their protection, you will not ask in 











vain. 
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Is This Right? 


Since writing last, I have had my attention turned 
to a subject somewhat different from that of planting 
door-yards, yet not altogether inappropriate, I think, 
to your household department. It is that of spending 
so much time as many women do in uscless sewing, to 
the neglect of things more needful. We have neigh” 
bors, we call them so, though they are half a mile from 
us, who appear to have become almost monomaniacs 
on the subject of patch-work quilts. The mother and 
two daughters, young girls of fifteen and seventeen, 
are devoting almost every moment of their time to 
the invention of new designs, and stitching together 
bits of calico cut into every imaginable and unimag. 
inable imitation and distortion of leaves and flowers, 
trees, fruits and birds, whiie the three younger chil- 
dren, a bright-eyed, intelligent-looking boy of eleven, 
and two little girls, are running wild in the woods in 
summer, and making all sorts of trouble at heme in 
the winter, because their nother has not time to fix 
them up to go to school, and their father does not 
know how to afford to hire help to do the sewing, 
and pay for the schooling too. I cannot help feeling 
sorry for these little ones, who seem to have no one 
to care for them; they are always in the way, or doing 
some mischief, because they have nothing else to «io; 
and are scolded at, and called little wretches and tor- 
ments by their older sisters, and get their ears boxed 
by their mother, till I almost wonder they do not run 
away to school ragged as they are. You must not 
think I am given to tattling or evil speaking of my 
neighbors when you read this; I write it because I 
believe this waste of time a great wrong, and one 
which can only be corrected by exposing its effects, 
and making the object of this misspent money and 
labor unpopular. I hope Agricultural Societies will 
see the folly and wickedness of offering premiums to 
encourage such an evil. Mary or tux Woops. 


a 


The Household. 


How like a Home the Farmer now seems, with its 
broad domain of green pastures covered with flocks 
and herds, its fragrant meadows, its fields of waving 
grain, its orchards with their luscious fruits, its vine 
yards and its gardens, circling roumd and inclosing 
the ever attractive Household. 

As the husbandman, after getting his fields, flocks 
and barns ip thriving condition, devotes his means to 
rearing a beautiful mansion, in which to enshrine his 
home circle, so has our Farmer now done, and we 
welcome the “Household” and its presiding genius 
with warm hearts, and, L trust, with hands ready to 
lend such assistance as may be pleasant and accepta- 
ble to her, feeling that she will make it, not only the 
happy, useful abode for mothers, wives and daughters, 
but an attractive resort for fathers, husbands and 
brothers, from the weary toils of farm life. 





Most heartily do we welcome Mrs. Adams to the 
charge of our interest in the Farmer's columns, 
for woman alone can know the needs of, and truly 
represent woman, as man alone can know what man 
requires. 

We can now join the “Household” group without 
the restraints of diffidence,as that annoying companion 
seldom enters there. 

May it prove a living witness, that Michigan’s 
daughters are efficient and active members in that 
department. Truly, 

Mrs. E. P. F. Brapner. 

Redford, Wayne Couuty, Mich: 

%az- Some of our little friends are anxious that we 
should give them now and then an enigma, or a puzzle 
of some kind, and we are willing to do so whenever 
we, have a spare corner where one can be crowded 
in,—all the more readily becnuse we have not space 
every month for stories suitable for children, and be- 
cause we kuow that enigmas may be made instru:'tive 
as well as amusing. ‘The following, though perhaps 
not as instructive as some, shows how much may be 
made of one little word. Willsome of the little folks 
send us the answers? 


Enigma.—L. 
I am composed of only six letters. 

My 6, 3, 2 is what every living creature does; 

My 5, 6, 3, 1, 2 is the smallest thing you ever saw; 

My 1, 3,5 2 is used by cooks; 

My 2. 6, 3 once caused great excitement in Boston; 

My 4,6, 3, 2 is what no one likes to be; 

My 4,6, 3,1, 2, lare of great use to farmers; 

My 5, 3, 1, 2 is the end of all things, and a mechanic's 

implement; 

My 2, 6, 3, 1, 6 is what children should never do; 

My 2, 3, 5,6, 1 are fonud in hooks, newspapers, and 

come from people’s mouths; 

Take 5 of my letters, and you will have an article of 

forniture; 

Take 5 again and yon will have something old; 

Take 4 ot them,and you will bave the name of one who 

lived before the flood. 

Transpose the same, and you have the name of a cele- 

brated island. 

The same transposed again, with another added, will 

tell you what sheep do. 

My 2, 1, 6, 3, 5 transposed will tell you what all are for- 

bidden to do, 

My 4, 3, 6, 5, 6, 1 transposed, are of great use in apothe- 

cary shops. 

You will find in me one of the points of compass, a 
murderous blow, an animal, a color, what the wind some- 
times gives you, a piece of lumber, something of great use 
to mathemarticial students, one of the senses, a reference 
totime, and a bundle of goods, 

My whole is what farmers should keepin goud repair. 


Winter Ice-Cream. 





Take sweet cream, (varying in quality from new 
milk to the richest cream, according to supply,) sweet- 
en very sweet, with loaf or nice coffee sugar. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla—their extracts are the least 
trouble,—and stir in fine dry snow till it becomes 
stiff; if required to be firn:er, let it stand where it will 
continue to freeze. 

If the snow is nice it will be superior to that frozen 
in the ordinary manner, E. P. F. B. 
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How the Farmer is Appreciated. 








The returns for the past winter have been 
more satisfactory to us than for any season since 
we took hold of the Farmer, There are fewer 
changes, more new subscribers, and less returned 
papers. With the subscriptions, we have many 
kind words of encouragement from all sections of 
the State; and we hope it will not be considered al- 
together out of place if a few of them are quo- 
ted. ‘The first one is from Niles. An old subscriber 
writes: 

“Your old agent here has turned round and 
gone after strange gods, and instead of being patri- 
otie enough to stand by his own State and its pro- 
ductions, he has deserted us, and is sending off our 
means to encourage and build up the agriculture of 
a State that is already rich and powerful enough. 
Now I think it the duty of every farmer in our 
State to sustain his own State paper first, and then 
as many more as he pleases. But whatever others 
do, I am determined to stick by the Michigan Far- 
mer, for Ithink it well worth the money. I have 
read it thoroughly for seven years, and seen it strug- 
gle with many diflicultics, and it has now surmount- 
ed them all, and itis now more worth the money 
than ever. I hope that all the farmers will step 
promptly forward and support their own paper, and 
thus enable you to go on your way energetically an- 
other year, scattering light and sound agricultural 
knowledge over the State, and among the farming 
population of Michigan. For myself, I can say with 
truth that I have gained sometimes from a single 
number enough useful knowledge that I can turn to 
account, to more than repay me the whole seven 
yeais’ subscription.” 8. T. 

Another from Liberty, who had been trying other 
periodicals, writes: “I am happy to say that I am 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and after 
reading your Farmer for the past year, I have be- 
come fully satisfied that it is better adapted to our 
soil and climate, and. that its contents, so far as our 
Stateis concerned,are better suited to the wants and 
necessities of the furming community than any 
Eastern periodical, or agricultural journal, and I 
have taken a great many of them; indeed I may say 
nearly all the principal ones. I shall esteem it my 
duty to get all of my neighbors who do not now 
take it, to subscribe immediately. 

Yours, 

Another from Saginaw writes: 

“T herewith send you the names and money for. 
aclub ef ten subscribers, and hepe you will go on 


R. J.C.” 





scattering knowledge, and increasing the prosperity 
of the farmers of the State by the light which you 
are continually diffusing among them. For our 
State, and its soils and crops, give me the Michigan 
plow, and the Michigan Farmer.” 
Yours, J. J. 
Another writes thus: 
I have been a constant reader of the Farmer since 
its commencement, and I think I have recgived great 


benefit from the perusal; and I will say that very 


few of the publications of the day have taken a 


more commendable lead in the progress of the 
age than the Michigan Farmer.* The scientific com- 
munications of the past year render it truly a stan- 
dard work; and I feel no little pride in being able 
to introduce to my neighbors so valuable a com- 
panion. It is true we find many things which to us 
in a new country’are at present impracticable, but my 
reply to this objection is, store the . mind with scien- 
tific information, and as the country improves we will 
thus be prepared to take the earliest advantage of t. 
KE. 8. I. 


The Late John. H. Manny. 


The Rockford Republican of Feb. 6, brought us 
the announcement of the death of Jonn, H. Manny. 
so widely and favorably known by reputatation as the 
inventor of Manny’s Reaping and Mowing Machine 
Mr. Manny died of consumption, from which diseace 
he had long been a sufferer. He was but 30 years of 
age. The Republican says of him: 

“ Tn all the sacred relations of private life, both as 
son, husband and friend, Mr. M’s character was with- 
out spot or blemish. As a citizen, he was at once 
high-minded, honorable and public spirited, while 
as an inventer, it is not too much to say, that his 
name will rank among the first of his countrymen, 
both at home and abroad, Endowed with an inven- 
tive mind of the highest order, he possessed also that 
energy, perseverance and decision of character which 
is ever necessary to bring to perfection the rare 
developments of inventive genius. Like the origina- 
tors of the steam engine, the cotton-gin, and almost 
all other great and really valuable inventions, Mr. 
Manny his been met by a thousand obstacles, difficul- 
ties and embarrassments but with remarkable fixed- 
ness of purpose and an indomitable regolution 
he }:as signally overcome them; and as a reward for 
arduous labors, he has been enabled to leave to his 
countrymen @nd the world-an invention of superior 
excellence, Which as an auxiliary ‘0 haman strength, 
in that most important department of human labor, 
the reaping and garnering of the products of the grain 
field—will long be estimated us valuable beyond all 

rice.” 

The business of the company will not be interrupt- 
ed by the loss of the principal partner, but will be 
continued by the survivors, with the usual energy 


which has characterized the firm. 





To MAKE NEW AND STIFF CLOTH SEW EASILY —Pags 
a cake of white soap a few times over it, and the nee- 
dle will penetrate easily. 
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Stump Machines. 


We have several inquiries on hand relative to stump 
machines. One of the inquirers writes as follows: 
“T want some information about stump machines, 
and where I can get one for about fifty dollars, that 
is capable of pulling out half-decayed stumps, and 
which can be worked pretty fast with one pair of hor- 
ses. There is one in our county that can pull up 
everything, but it cost $200, and it works very slow. 

Now a inachine of this kind which would cost “about 
fifty dollars,” and which could be handled about as 
easy asa plow or wheel cultivator, is whatevery body 
wants, and is the great desideratum of farmers on new 
lands. We do not know of any machine of this kind, 
nor do we know that it is possible to combine strength 
and force enough into any machine that would last 
beyond a county fair week for that amount of money- 
Just let any man think of the immense lifting power 
which a stump machine is required to possess, Look 
at the solidity of the frame which has to resist the 
pressure. For the machine when at work, must press 
against something. If the frame is solid, then it must 
necessarily take 9 large force to work it and move it 
round, and it will necessarily be slow work to move it 
from one stump to another. When at Kalamazoo a 
few weeks ago, we called at the work shop of G. N. 
Bolles, who showed us several frames which he had in 
readiness to fit for stump machines as soon as he got 
time. He was then busy filling orders for his sawing 
machines. These stump pulling constructions of his 
are capable of exerting a wonderful force, but whether 
they will answer the purpose or not, we cannot say 
with certainty, until they have an actual trial in the 
field. Meanwhile we shall be glad to hear from those 
who have stump machines at work, as to their efficacy, 
cost, mode of making, and expense, 

ha el 

Tue Norra Western Counties:—Our agent, Mr. 
J. A. Baldwin, has been visiting our friends in the 
counties of Montcalm, Newaygo, Ottawa, Kent, Eaton 
and Ionia, and gives us some hints of the excellence 
of the prospects of settlers on the new lands in 
that part of the State, which will appear in a fature 
number. Ofthe fertility and productiveness there, he 
speaks in the most unqualified terms; and as we hope 
to be duly joined in “iron bands” of, indissoluble 
partnership with that region before another year pass- 
es over our heads, we most frankly commend those 
looking for new homes, to turn their faces that way. 
We learn from the very best authority that the Detroit 


aud Milwaukee Railroad will reach St. Johns, which 
is eighteen miles north of Lansing, by the first of 
July, and that if it is a possible thing to procure the 
iron in time, the road will be opened through to 
Grand Rapids by next January. The grading is near- 
ly already completed, and a large portion of the ties 

ivered, and ready to be laid down, so that a new 
portion of the State will soon begin to wake up under 
the life-giving influence of the “Iron Horse.” 








Sowing Sprouted Wheat. 


During a late conversation with Governor Bingham 
on the subject of wheat, he remarked that he regret- 
ted having sown sprouted wheat, and judging from 
the sppearance of his wheat last fall, he estimated his 
crop would not be worth so much by five hundred 
dollars, as it wonld have been had he sown wheat not 
grown; all other things being equal. He sowed only 
the usual quantity per acre, it was thin and in other 
respects did not look promising. Mr. A. W. Olds 
was present and remarked that he sowed grown wheat 
and concurred in the opinion of the Governor as to 
the effects. Mr. Olds owns an adjoining farm, and is 
an extensive wheat grower as well as the Governor, 

Mr. Eber White, one of our most successful prac- 
tical farmers, a very careful observer of things, tried 
the following experiment. 

Having taken from his wheat, all of which was 
more or less grown, what he intended to sow, run it 
through the fanning mill, blew out the lightest as re- 
fuse. From this lot of light kernels he counted out 
30 of the worst, prepared a spot in the garden and 
sowed them. Oftho 30 kernels which were grown 
from 3 to an inch,19 grew, but didnot look healthy in 
the fall. He sowed in the field the heaviest at the rate 
of one and ahalf bushels per acre, all of which was 
grown. It came up very well and appeared in the 
fall as well as wheat genera ly did. N. 





Profits of Farming. 


[The following statement is good as far as it goes, 
and perhaps, as satisfactory to our friend as was the 
result of his farming experiments; still, for all practi- 
al y urposes it is altogether too indefinite. He should 
have told us the nature ofthe soil, what crops were 
raised, what system of labor was pursued, pointed out 
the source of his great profit, and especially should 
he have shown how “ Book farming” was instrument- 
al in securing him such a profit. ] 


Mr. Eprror:—I have been a subscriber to your 
paper many years. When I began taking it, I was a 
mechanic, but reading that, brought on a fever for 
farming, and about three years ago I bought a farm 
of 109 acres, all new and unimproved. The cost of farm 
and improvements was $3,730. I have sold the farm, 
and its produce for three years, for $10,748. Deduct- 
ing the cost, leaves me $7,018, profit;—That is the 
profit of “book farming” of three years. One year I 
was absent from the State and did not see the farm 
but twice, leaving it in charge of my wife who did 
not live on it at the time. 

The reason of my making these statements is, be- 
cause my friends have often asked me how much I 
made by farming and I have told them to look for it 
in the Michigan Farmer. 

‘A Svsscriper in Jackson County. 
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Committee's Certificate for the Platform Bee- 
Hive. 


GENTLEMEN :—Your committee are unanimous in award- 
ing to Sylvester Davis the premium and diploma, and 
would speak in special terms of commendation of the com- 
bined merits of this Hive, the invention of which has re- 
duced the matter of keeping bees to a system which vies 
with the manufacture of the honey by the bees themselves. 

N. Van Brunt, 
JOSEPH ARNOLD. 
Detroit, Oct. 5, 1856. 


Correction. 


J. C. Hotmes, Esq., Sir:—In the awarding of premiums 
at the State Agricultural Societies’ Jast Fair, there was a 
mistake made in giving the premium on Bee-hives to a 
Mr. Potter, of Hillsdale,instead of Sylvester Davis, to whom 
the committee intended to award the same; and as it was 
a mistake, I am of the opinion it should be rectified with- 
out hesitation. N. van Brunt, 

Chairman of Committee. 

Adrian, Feb, 14, 1956. 

+> 








gar It will be noticed that we have in this number 
a communication from the owners of the Horse which 
bore off the premium at the State Fair. We have 
also another on hand from Mr. A. C. Fiske, of Cold- 
water, the proprietor of another horse of the same 
strain of blood; named “ Vermont Hero,” for which 
we had not room in this number. In this communi- 
cation Mr, Fiske challenges Abdallah to a trial of 
speed and bottom, for the purpose of testing the 
merits of these horses. He also givesa very good ac- 
count of the history of the Morgan and Black Hawk 
family of Horses, which we think will be read with 
much satisfaction, We have on hand several other 
communications on the same subject, which are under 
consideration, We are informed by Mr. Parrish that 
there will not be any trial this spring, as Abdallah 
Chief has already been put up for the spring season, 
as will be seen by reference to the advertisement, so 
that he would not be in condition for a trial at the 
time proposed. 





Errors Correcrep.—In the December number of the 
Farmer, Mr. Joseph Pennington, of Macon, made a state- 
ment in regard to the produce ofa single kernel of wheat. 
While the Farmer was in press, and hefore the whole edi- 
tion was struck off, the name of the writer got out of place; 
consequently, those who received the numbers first printed 
found all right, while others saw no signature to the arti 
cle; among these was Mr. Mason, whose remarks in the 
Jan. Farmer, Mr. Pennington looks upon as reflecting 
upon himself, We are assured that nothing was farther 
from Mr. Mason's intention than to impeach any one’s ve- 
racity, or hint that the writer had made a statement to 
which he would not affix’ his name. The mention of the 
omission of the name was merely incidental. There was. 
also another error in Mr. Mason’s article, for which he is 
not answerable, as it was right in the copy. The number 
of grains on a stalk was stated to have been 460, when it 
should have read 4611, as see Mr. Pennington’s statement 
in Dec. Farmer. We should have made these corrections 
in the Feb, number, but could not find room to get a word 
in edgewise. We make them now, in justice to Mr P., who 
feels himself injured by the misrepresentation and conse- 


Ja7- Jackson, the Horse belonging to F. E. Eldred, 
which was brought into this Stdte about two years 
ago from Staten Island, aud which was beginning to 
be well known in this State, died last month, as sup- 
posed from a severe fit of colic. He was a very val- 
uable animal, and some of his colts will probably give 
tag of his merits as a stock horse, at our next State 

‘air. 





THE CINCINNATUS,--Ohiv .has sent out a new agricul- 
tural publication in the shape of a handwome monthly of 
forty-eight pages, edited by President Allen, of Farmer's 
College, of Farmer's Hill, aided by the Faculty of the In- 
stitution, and the President of the “Ohio I’emale College.” 
It promises to the agriculturist and .horticulturist a jour- 
nal of the highest order of scientitic and literary merit. 

Price $3 per annum. 





I- We call attention to the advertisement and certifi- 
‘cates of Seymour and Morgan’s Reaper and Mower, Mr. 
Williard Fisher is agent for these machines, and may be 
addressed at Ypsilanti. 


The Markets and the Prospects. 


Atthe present time of writing, the produce market, both 
of the east and west, are in a very uncertain and unsettled 
state. The advices by the steamers are such as to indicate 
that Russia has become satisfied that peace is necessary 
to her safety, This certainty has caused a most decided 
decline in the European markets. At Liverpool, the same 
grades of flour that had been quoted during the past sea- 
son at from 40s, to 448. are now at 35s.to 38s. Corn had 
fallen 7s. per quarter of 460 pounds. Wheat which had 
been ranging from 11s, 6d, to 123 6d is now but 10s to 11s. 
Besides even at these prices the demand was light. At 
first the New York market was firm under the decline, 
holders being unwi'ling to believe that war or no war, the 
deficient’ crop could be made up. But as the season pro- 
gresses, the feeling becomes general that the next harvest 
will be reached with a much larger supply on hand than 
there has been for some years. While our State is defi- 
cient on account of losses occasioned by bad weather, the 
other States by which we are surrounded, have not yet had 
time to bring out their crops; and all reliable accounts 
seem to indicate that onthe opening of navigation there 
will be a very large amount of breadstuff poured into the 
Atlantic ports. In view of this state of things, there is 
nothing doing for export, either at New York or Boston; 
and sales when made are light, buyers waiting to see what 
turn things will take. Not more than $5.00 can be obtained 
for good brands of flourin this market to-day. Wheat sells 
from $1.00 to $1.25, according to quality. "Oats range 
from 30 to 374 cts. Corn is worth 56 cts, Dressed 
hogs sell here at $6.124 to $6.50, according to weight, 
Sheep are worth from $2.50 to $3 50 each, ana very prime 
fat wethers will bring $4.00. Butter is now selling at 23 
to 25 cents for fresh. Good firkin sells at 18 to 20 cents, 
Cheese sells at 12to 13 cents. Eggs are at 25 cents per 
doz. There is some joanlry sbost seeds. Good Timothy 
ranges at $2.75 to $3.00, Red Top $2.00. Common clo- 
ver seed is worth $6.60 to $7.00, There is some large clo- 
ver seed in the city which sells at $9.00 per bushel. There 
has been a good deal of wool brought and shipped during 
the winter. The rate at present ranges from 35 to 37} for 
the beat fleeces of merino. Grades range under this accor- 
ding to quality, A sale of 4000 pouuds in one lot was 
mate during last month, at36 cents. All the wool was 
choice. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, on reasonable terms, EGGS and 

CHICKENS, from the following varieties of pure bred Fowls: 

COCHIN CHINAS, from the Premium @oop entered as foreign 
stock at the last State Fair, by G. W. Fox, of Mansfield, Ohio, 

BRAMAH POOTRAS, from D, P. Newell's premium of 
Rochester, New York. SUMATRA PHEASANT. GAMES, WHITE 
SHANGHAES, BLACK SHANGHA SPECKLED DORKINGS, 
BLACK SPANISH, WHITE BANTAMS, 

The above are all warranted pare, and of the best stock in the 
country. Either Exga or Chickens, or both, will be furnished to 
purchasers on the moat reasonable and | of ingul 

— ly responded to. 1 live 


addressed to me, post patd, will be 
close to the railroad, and can send fowls to almost all Parts of the 
. H, CRESSY, 














quent misunderstanding caused by Mr. Mason’s article— | 
all owing to a few types getting out of place. 


eountry with the greatest safety, 


E 
[may tf) Royal Oak.?Oakland Co., Mich, 
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Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR JANUARY, 1856, 
BY L. WOODKUFF, Axx Axuon, 


Thermometer at...... 7A. M. 2p. M. 9 P.M. 
Highest tes p. in month..... 25°(19th) 30°(I7th) 27° (13th) 





Lowe-t do do .... 24 (9th) 7 (8th & 9ht) 17 (Sih) 
APOTEEP cvnicdpccvengedoues 8! 19.5 11.3 
TEOUEEY MERM 0 ou 05s occsnbsosecscncsebeoctoccocioc 13 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 
Greatest Gaily WOMB. foo. cco cess Sc esecst ee ccceee 26° (18th) 
Are Sid. dt ici RiT UE sh ad coud: wena 139° (9th) 
Guage GEE GANG, «oon os ccetevdebbvenccosccocepses 309 (26:h) 
NRE el hd bon ebreensin cones oie teidapithentasne’ 4° (14th) 
eardays .... oa oe 
Part Clear, 
Cloudy days 
Days on + hi 
Total amount of melted snow, 





WINDS. 
W., 7 dara; N. 1 day; E.. nove; S., 1 day; S. We, 9 days; N. W., 4 
days; N. E., 6 days; S, E., 3days. 
REMARKS 
' The elements of temperature above given, show a general degree 


of cold,very seldom experenced in this latitnde for such a length of 
time. During the cold term of the 8th and 9th, tre temperature re- 
mained Lelow zero through more than s xty consecutive hours,and 
on the morning of the 9th, was statio: ary for several hours at 24 
an 25 degrees below zero, At ll a.m of the 9th, the t mperature 
was 14 degrees below zero. This extreme of cold was accompanied 
throughout by a s'rong gale from W.8.W There is probably no 
record ofa similar period of cold in this p»rt of the Btate. On the 
coldest day of last winter, (Feb ‘6th,) the meroury rose to 3 deg. 
above ze'o during the day, but the highest temperature of the 8th 
and @th of January, 1856, waa 7 deg. below zero,. The tempera- 
ture was at or below zero on 19 days of the month, and at no time 
reached 3? deg. in the shade. 

The month has not been very stormy and there has been the 
ugua] number of fine clear days. 

About 5 inches of snow fell, chiefly on the 47th. 

The highest barometer was 29:83.0n the 25th, and the lowest 
27:70 on the 28th 








New Books. 


Practical American Cookery and Domestic Economy; com 
piled by Elizabeth M. Hall, published by Miller, Orton & 
Mulligan; New York and Audurn. 

This is a handsome volume of over 400 pages, and has 
one great’merit which is wanting in too many works of 
the kind; the recipes’and instructions are adapted to ordi- 
nary cookery, and may be as useful inthe kitchen of the 
common farmer as in the hands of more practiced and 
scientific cooks of hotels and boarding houses. The direc. 
tions are plain, and the materials generally simple and 
chosen with reference to health and economy rather than 
to inculeate extravagance, or pamper a vitiated taste with 
high-seasoned or expensive food. Aside from cookery, 
there gre in this work many usefal miscellaneous recipes, 
directions for the sick room, the garden, the orchard, and 
indeed every department of domestic economy, We rec- 
ommend it to housekeepers, old and young. 

THe Home.—A fireside montiily companion and guide for the 
wife, the mother, the sister and the daughter. 

Thisis the somewhat lengthy, but not inappropriate 
title of a pretty little magazine of 54 pages, published in 
Buffalo, and edited by Mrs. H. E, G. Arey. ‘Its aim, as the 
editress ssys, is to show that home is a place to be happy 
in; and all the articles in the number before us have that 
endin view. Short instructive stories, poetry and bio- 
graphical sketches are ita chief features. 

Price $1.50 in advance, single numbers 15 cents, 

Tas Pex anp Lever.—This is the title of a new week- 
ly periodical, issued at Washington, D. C., by E, P. Hud- 
son & Co. It is designed to publish a complete record of 
the doings of the Patemt Office, and will prove qufte im- 
portant to inventors. Price;$1.00 per year. 





Scorr’s Rerrixts or Britisu PeriopicaL LITERATURE 
—With the new year Messrs. Leonard, Scott, & Co., of 
New York, commenced a new volume of the four great 
leading British Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. The whole are published for $40 per year, and we 
certainly do not know where any man‘of literature,science 
or politics could possibly gain a greater smount of infor- 
mation for the same amount of money. The events of 
the war, the discoveries of science, the observations of 
political experience, the advent aad influence of new 
works, are all noted, criticized, and commented upon in 
these reviews with a rare ability and learning, that render 


them almost undispensable. 





Drain Tite Macuines.—Mr. John Daines, of Birming- 
ham, writes us that he is now ready to supply his drain- 
tile machines to those who may desire to make their own 
tiles for draining. He makes two sizes, the small size being 
$100, and the larger size $110. With these machines he 
gives instructions for their use, and how to’ make the tile. 
Those who wish to consult him can address him at Bir- 
mingham, in Oakland county, Michigan. Mr. Dainesis a 
practical man himself, largely engaged in the making of 
drain tile, and is entirely competent to speak on the 
subject. — 


I We have two letters on hand on the subject of the 
platform bee hive; in which the writers take strong ground 
against ite utility. We bave not room for them this 
month, One of the writers, R. J. Hatfield, of Portage, 
Indiana, gives his own experience and that of’ his neigh- 
bors. The other writer has not given his name, and as he 
does not seem ‘to speak from actual trial, his letter is not 
so valuable as that of Mr. Hatfield, who is rather severe on 
the invention. 


tay Among the variouse remedies and medicines offer- 
ed to the public, we would call attentionto those of James 
C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass. His Cherry Pectoral still main- 
tains its reputation as a prompt remedy with those afflict- 
ed with disease of thejlungs, severe and harrassing coughs, 
and inflamation. Probably no surer testimony could be 
given than the fact that it is frequently prescribed by the 
regular physicians, who are generally very careful in the 
recommendation of patent medicines, 











Tas PracticaL EpvcAToR.—A new monthly journal 
of sixteen pages, devoted to practical education, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, domestic economy, &¢., comes to us 
from Laporte, Ind. It is a covered pamphlet of 16 pages, 
edited and published by H. L. Robinson. The first num- 
ber isall we have seen; it promises well for the intelligence 
and enterprise of the Hoosier State, and we heartily wish 
it the success its sanguine publisher anticipates. Terms 
$1 a year. 





Tus Yourn’s Casket.—The fifth volume of this pretty 
little monthly for children promises to be even more enter- 
taining than its predecessors. It is published in Buffalo, 
edited by Mrs. Arey, and illustrated with numerous cuts. 

Price 50 cents a year. 





Jaz We have on hand two communications relative to 
the stock blood and ancestry of the Morgan family of hor- 
ses, Which it isimpossible to find room for this month, 
having received them too late. We shall do the best we 
can in the Apri! number. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—We have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a most beautiful pair of fowls from Mr. Cressy, 
They are a cross of Sumatra game Pheasants. Tho birds 


_ are young, as yet, but they promise well. 
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AYER’s 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


i perate by their powerful influence on the internal viscera to 
O purify the bieod and stimutate it *o healthy action. They 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and othe: 
organs of the bedy,and,by re: toring their irregular action to health. 
correct, wherever they e ist, such derangements as are the first 
causes of diseare . An extensive trial of their virtues, by Profess- 
ors, Physicians, an? Patients. bas shown cur+s of dangerous dis- 
easen alinost beyond belief, were they not substantixted by persona 
of such exalted position and chatacter as to forbid the suspicion of 
untruth, Their certificates are published 1n my American Alme- 
nat, which the Agents beiow named are plvased to furnish free to 
all inquiring. 

Annex: d we give Directions for thetr use in the complaints which 
they have be-» f-und to cure. 

ed R Ci stTiveNnEss.—Take one or two Pills, o: such quantity ss 

to gently nove the bowels. Costiveness ia frequently the agrava- 

ting cause of PiLEs, and the cure ot one conip aint 1s the cure of 

t th No persos ean teel well while under a costive habit of 

bedy. Hence its! ould be, as it can be, promptly relieved. 

Fr Dysp:psi ., which is sometimes the cause of ( ostiveness 
and always unco:ortable, take mild doses—from one to four—to 
6 isvulate the stomach ard liver into healthy action, They will do 
it, and the heartburn, bodyburn, and soulburn o1 dy~pepsia will rap- 
idly d’sappea-. When it has gone, dent torget what cured you. 

Fora F un. 8tova’u., or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, whieh 
pruduces gene ai dupression «f the spirits and bad hea th, take 
from four to eigh Pills at tirst, and smaller doses afterwards, until 
activity »nu strength is restored to the system. 

For N«rvousyrss, Sick Hrapacae, Nausea, Pain in the Stom- 
ach, Back or Side, tuke tom four 'o eight pills on going to bed. 
If they dou not Operate suttieiently, take more tha vext day until 
they de. There complaints will be awept out from the system 
Don’t wear these and their kindred disorders becauss yours omach 
is foul 

FoR Sororc.a, Exysirs.as, and all Diseases of the Skin, take 
the Pill. freely and freyuently. to keep the bowels opep. The 
eruptions w:ll g nerally secon begin to dimin:sh wnd disappear. 
Many dreadful ulcers ad sores bave seen healed up by the purg 
ing ard purifying effec of there Piilx, and some disgusting diseas- 
ex which seewed to saturate the whole system Lave cowpletels 

jelded to their icfluence. leaving the sudfererin perfect henlth 
’atieuts | your duty to soci; ty forbids that you should parade your- 
self arourd the world covered with pimples, blotches, ulcers, sores, 
and all or any of the unc eao diseases af tue skin, because you: 
system wants cleansing, 

Knxv atism, Govt, and all Inflamatory Fevers are rapidly 
eured by the purifying efiects of the-e Pills —— the blo d and thr 
stimulus whieh they sflord to ‘he vital principle of Life. For 
these and ail kindred rompiaints they shvu'd be taken in mild 
dosen, to move the bowels gent'y, but freely. 

Asali<n R PILL, this is both agreeable and usefal. Neo Pill 
can be made more pleasant to take, and certain.y none hrs been 
made 1ore effectual to the pu: pose for which @ dinner pill is em- 


ployed. 
PREPARED BY 
7C.AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
| AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 
For the rapid Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHIT- 
IS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTH- 
MA AND CONSUMPTION. 


This remedy has won for itself such notoriety for its cure of eve- 
ry variety of Pulmonary disease, that it ix entirely to 


A VALUABLE FARM 


FOR SATE. 


Byrp o G one hu:.dred and sixty acres of first rate land, 100 
of which is gocd wheat land, 40 acres first rate dry mar-h, the 
remainder timber; orchard barn-yard, &c. There aie on the prem- 
ises two log houn-s, two fiame barns, one 30 ty 40 feet, the other 
20 by 30 feet, plenty of t ovels, sheds, &c., and a first rate well of 
water, besi es living water in erch lot,—to be sold together or in 
lots. For particulars apply to Messrs. Mur; hy & Baxter, attornies, 
Jonesville, or the subscriber on the premises. JAMES NASH. 
Hanover, Jackson Ce, Mich., Jan. 18th, 1856. acrh 2t* 


SALAERATUS. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS offer to the trade Salacratus of different 

grades of strength, wnich thuy c'aim to te superior in quality 
to any «ther in market, and entioaly free from any deleter:ou 
ingredients. 

We are the only Manufacturers wh: se process of manufacture is 
conducted under the imm diste superi:tendance of an experienced 
practical chemist. t:aving been engaged tor several years in the 
manufacture of our pecul:ar kind of 2alae:ntus, and beiny the ori- 
ginator of those manufac ured, we can offer to consumers & guar- 
antee of its great excellence, which no otver vp.anufacturer ean do; 
the new kind of salacratus pompeusly set forth under various 
names, ind ferent advertisements being merely imilatous of the 
artic'e we 0 iginally int: oduced to the public. 

We warrant the quali'y of all guods sold by us, and agree to 
return the purchase money, toy: ther w th expenses of trausporta- 
tion; on eve'y ariicle that proves to be interior to onr representa. 
‘ion «fits quality, Mar. 56 3m JOHN DWIGHT & Co, 


OSIER WILLOW. 


HE subscriber has for sa’e cuttings of Osler Willow, at $10 per 

_ theusand, They willbe packed and delivered at Coldwater, 
Mich., directed as desived. 

Also Cranbe-ry Vinrs, in large and small quaxtities to suit pur- 


*hasers. 
Price 25 cts. p-r square foot. L.D. HALSTED. 
March, °56, 3¢ 


Coldwater, Feb. 18, 1556. 

REAPERS AND MOWERS! 
WITH ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENTS FOR THES 
ZIARVEST OF 185cG: 
FIRST GRAND SILVER MEDAL 


OR the best Reaper and Mower at the P ris World's Fair £xhi- 
bition, 1855, awurded to John H., Manny, and the machine 


Purchased by Prince Napoleon, 


for his estate, in preference to all others. Several thousand of 
these Machines a:e being marufuctured with all their improve- 
ments for tue next harvest, and warranted superior toany oihe- 
harvesting implement. Al orders promptly attynded to, Ad- 
dress, ANNY & CO., 

[feo ‘56, 7:4 Kockford, |inois. 


D, O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
PLOWS, DRILLS AND HARROWS. 


Ww are now prepared to furnish the farmers and merchants of 
this State with any and the best Agricultural Tools brought 
to this market, ang in any quantity, having the most complete 
s‘ock in the west,amongst which may be found: Starbuch Plows 
Trejan do; Rucgies, Nourse & Mason's do; Eddies’ Harrow, and 
all« ther kinds of do; Seyu:our’s Cultiv«tors and Seed Drills; Em- 
ery’s do; Hand Seed Drills, Garden Drills, Peckham’s Cultivator; 
Cruner’s 4; Flower’s do; Ketchum’s Mower and Reaper; Seymour 
& Motgan's do; also, a full assortment of Hoe», Forks and Kakes, 
A fuil assortment of Ag icuitural Tools, 

Orde:s from the soneey prompil y attended to. 
103 Woodward avenue, Detroit, M, Feb '56. [5m] 




















evidences of its virtues in any commun ty where it hae 
been employed. So wide is the field of its usefulness, and so nume- 
rous the cases of its cures, that almost every rection of the country 
abounds in persons pnblicly known, who have been restored from 
alerming and even desperate diveases of the lungs by its use, 
When once tried, its superiority over every other rredicine of its 
kind is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
are known, the pers no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
for the distressing and dang ffecti of the pulmonary or- 
gens which are incident to our climate, And not only in formida- 
le attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of CULDS 
HOARSENESS, &c.; and for CHILDREN it is the pleasantest an 
safest medicins that cxn be obtained, 

As it has long been in constant use throughout this section, we 
need,not do more than assure the people its quality is kept up to the 
bestthat it ever has been, and that the genuine artic'e is sold by—- 

J.3 FARRAND, Detroit; 

RB. Eckstein Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H Reed and Co., Chicago; 
C. West and Co., Toledo, Ohio; Wheldon and Rhodes, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Wm. Fiske, Cleveland, Ohio. 








SEEDS, SEEDS, SEEDS ! 


D 0. & W.8 PENFIELD are receiving their spring and summer 
« assortment of Field and Garden Seeds, among which tne fol- 
lowing may be found: 


Clover, Foul Meadow, Australian Wheat, 
Timothy, Millett, ye, 
Red Top, Tuscany Wheat, Poland Oats, 


Buckwheat, and a choice selection of Seed Potatoes. A full assort- 
ment of 3) Garden Seeds, warrant’d fresh and the bestin the 
market. 103, Woodward ave., Detroit. Feb. 56 [6m] 


VIRGINIA THORN HEDGE PLANTS! 
40 000 HEDGE PLANTS FORSALE! Two years old and 


strong. $3.00 per M. .00, assorted for setting. 
Securely packed in moss, when ordered from a distance. Delivered 








at the M. C, RR. free of : B. HATHAWAY, 
[feb 2t] Litile Prairie Rende, Case Co., Mich. 
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GNEW YORK PREMIUM SELF-RAKING 





SEYMOUR & MORGAN'S 


PATENT FPREMIORNE 
NEW YORK SELF-RAKING 


REAPER! 


WITH MOWER ATTACHMENT FOR THE HARVEST OF 


1856, 


The success of our Self-Raking Reaper has induced us to manu- 
facture for the harvest of 1356, a larger number of Machines ‘han 
we have builtin any presiou: year. Hx,erience has proved that 
our :-elf-Kaker not only saves the har) labor of a man, but does 
the wurk muc : better, ieaving the grain in better shape than th« 
best hand rakers, and w theut perceptible increase o' draught. We 
have made many improveme -tsi - Qur wachine of last year, such as 
Spring Seat, aud the mating of the Gear Frame of Iron, &e., and 
have, sfter nany expe: iments, succeeded in attaching a rhort Out- 
ter Bar tv our Gear Frame, with +mooith edged kn e, «nd higher 
m. tion for mowing, which makes the best COMBINED MAC HiNE 
before the pubhe. We invite the atrention of th se imierested, to 
the following points of excellence in our mactice: 

1. The guar f:ame is made of iron, and not liable to spring or 
bec me mtpla-ed, thus impuring ‘he working of the machine, onl 
it is more durable than «nv other materi |. 

2. The simplicity, durability and ; erect working of the gearing, 
including that which drives the Kake. 

3. The perfect m«nner of laying the grain for the binder—better 
than the best hand rakers. 

4. The vase with which the operator may regulate the s.ze of 
the bundle, a slight pressure of the fuot upon tue peda, stopping 
the Rake. 

The Keaper is so constructed thet the Mower Bar may be attached 
at any future time at a cost of twenty-five co iar. 

Agenta wanted in allparte of the State. Those wishing to act, 
will plesse write me at Y; silanci for further particula s, 

Farmers who want m chines or the Coming harvest, will oblige 
us if they will examine our machines before pu: cuasing elsewhere, 
and make inquiry of thore who used them last year, a there were 
many used We would refer you to the following gentlemen, who 
used out machine the past harvest, and will readily answer all in- 
quiries in regara to its «peration. Farmers receiving these cir- 
culars and wanting machines, will please fill them out and forward 
them to me or sub-agenta, a* early as ble, 

We again offer our acknov ledgements ¢> oug friends, the farmers, 
for their liberal patronage, and shall endeavor, by promptness in 
executing orders and te use of none but the best material, and the 
employment of the test mechanics, to merit its continuance. 

e follvwing are a fewofthe many unsolicited testimonials we 
have in regard te the value of the machine: 

Masses. Srrmovur, Morcay & Co.—Gents: This may certify 
that we purchased one of your N. Y. 8e'f-Raking Reapers, and have 
cut and raked off ‘into gavel, 135 acres of wheat the past seas n to 
our entire satisfaction. It leavesthe gavels ia better shape for 
binding than can be done by the best hand Raking Keapers. Ove 
of my neighbors purchased a new McC. .rmi¢ Keaper, and «fier see- 
ing mine work, was very anxious to trade and pay me cons:derab'e 
differenes; but being satisfied that I had the best, Tot course refused. 
Myjreaper has done the best businers of any in this sec'ion, with 
the exception of another of the same kind that workea as weil, 

Yours truly, 
' SAMUEL STREET, 
JOHN HART, : 
JONATHAN MENDANHALL. 


Mess«s. Sxymovur, Morcay & Co.—Gents: I have the satis‘action 
of informing you that 1 have thorough'y tested your N. Y. Self- 
Raking Reaper the pust ha:vest in all kinds Of grain, lodged and 
standing, and am perfectly satisfied with the work it does, It leaves 
the f n in better shape for binding than is usually done ty the 
hand raking Reapers. I cut 70 acres of wheat and 9 acres of corn 
with it, and am fully persuaded th*t 1 can sive the price of the 
machiue every hun‘ired acres of wheat I can eut with it, aside from 
cutting my corn much eusier and quicker than by hand. Tuis 
machine is an easy one on a team, | think, as any; and is far supe- 





REAPER! 
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nor to any in this vicinity for doing t'e work, and we have about 
ali kinds here. Yours respectfully, 
DR. C. A. JEFFRIES. 
Dexter, Washtenaw Co., Jan. 25, 1856. . 


Mzssns. Seymour Moroan & Co,—Sirs: This may certify that 
we purchased one of your New York ~elf-Rekipg Reapers of your 
acent, Mr. W. F gher, this last seasou, ard cut 70 acres of wheat, 
14 of oats, 16 of clover seed, and did tie work to our entire ratisfac- 
tion, dung ihe work well and laying the g-ain off m betier shape 
fr binding than can be done hy bend, and we consider it a great 
grain and labor-saving wachine. Wecut from 12 to 16 acres per 
d-y and are satisfled tiat it can cut 20 acres witn case. The dranzht 
‘8 lighton a team, nut harcer thav ordinary crors plowing, and we 
would recomme: d all f-rvers who waut a mechines Or ccn vse ore, 
to try the New Yor Reaper in preference to any other. Tie Rake 
does all tha’ is required of it to do, andi easily managed by the 
driver, raking the buvdles off at avy desirable distance, 

ALLEN CRITENDEN, 
4 8. C. CRITENDEN. 
Pittsfield, Washtenaw Cos, Mich., Nov. 10,1854, 


Mssxs, Seymour, Morgan & Co —Sirs: This is to certify that 
I purcha-ed one of your New York Reapers with Seif Raking at- 
tachment, of pom agent, Mr, Fisher, this last season, and have cut 
60 acres of wheat with it, aad done the work weil, better than can 
be done by hand, and to a saving of nearly all the grain. The cut- 
ting cannot be surpass-d by any other mac: ine that I ever saw 
work, The Self-Kaker works to a charm; it lass tne grain off in 
tetter shape for biociug than any man can with a rake or jork. 
This Rae can be governed by she driver easly, and throws off a 
bundle once in 12, 15, 16,17, 18, or 20 fret, just as the driver sees 
fit. Maciiives can be worked at any pace, fast or slo, and will do 
the work well. WILLIAM WHITFIELD. 


Wat-rford, Vak'and Co., Mich. 


Meeses. SEYMOUR, Morcan & Co,—Geuts: This may certity that 
we purchased one of your New York Seif-Ksking Reapers of yuur 
agent, Williard Fisher, and have cut of wheat, osts and barley, 
about 160 acres, and found it to work perfect!y satisfactory, doing 
the work well, and laying off the wrain in better shape for binding 
than can be done hy hand off of MeCormic’s machi-e; and I have 
seen Palmer's and William» work, and yours is far ahead in doing 
the work. The most of the rakes have been taken off, and ma- 
chines worked without; the most of tiem have been thrown aside 
and not worked at all. JOHN SMITH 


; RIAL SMITH. 
Prairie Ronde, K«l. Co., Aug. 20, 1855. 


REFHREN CHS, 


8.M. Bartlett, P.O. Lasnile, Monroe county, Michigan. 
e Joseph Kie $s Clinton, Lenawee county, ‘ 
David Woodward, “ “ “ “ “ 


Russell weet G “ Marengo, Calhoun ¥ “ 
’ 


§. H. Shadduc “ Homer, “& bid 
Hourg Bree ‘ Schooleratt Pratri R c 
enry Breese, choo Prairie Ronde, Kal. Co., M. 

R. H. Warn, “  @uif Prairie,Kal. Co., Michigan.” 
B.G.&E, Buell, “ Little P airie Roude, CassCo., “ 

E. Goble, “ “ 6 “ 
Joseph Gillman “ Paw Paw, “ 
Nathan Harfie) “ Niles, Ber:ien Co, bie 
Henry Burge, “© ~—sC Waterford. Oakland Co., “9 

F, 8. Crissman, “ Romeo, Macomb Co., “ 


Price of New York Self-Raking Reaper at the shop in Brockport, 
cash down, ontrial of Machine, $150; if on time, $155. Price of 
Mower attachment, $25 ex'ra, and warranted to cut from 8 to 12 
acres of grass prr “ay, as well ag is usually done with a scythe, if 
properly managed: 

We shall sel! the Ketchum Mower the next season as heretofore, 
under the former warranty. Price of Ketchum Mower at shop, 
with extras, $115, WILLARD FISHER, 

General Agent for Michigan, P. 0., Ypsilanti. 
2t March & May. ™ rn ee 
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NEV PATENT 


CORN PLANTER 


Ts aboveimpl-ment has been thoroughly tested and pronounced 
the be st now in use in any part of the world. The pianter was 
rexhibiwd fo competition at the great trial of Agriculiural Impie- 
nents. at Geneva, N. Y., Jvly, 1852, and was awarded the first pre- 
mum of $10,00 anda diploma, and gave universe] saticfaction. In 
1853 't was awarded the first premium at the World’s Fair in New 
York. Itssupererity over other planters consists in its smovthing 
the gront.d ard pulver:zing it before it deposites the need. Thenit 
d: posites ashes, plas er, lime, bone dust, or any kind of five dry ma- 
nure with the seeds in any desired quentity, and at the same time 
covers it with fine earth at an equal depth, It 1s adapted to most 
a\ kinds of seed except potatees, Oneacre of ground can be plant- 

1 with it ‘none hour. Eight acresiesan ordinary “ay’s work for 
ama”, boy and horse. Where core is planted with the planter, it 
can be cultivated 'hreagh the season in the most perfect manner, 
with right mapgemant, for the price of one day’s werk of a man, 
toy and hor e per acre with the Corn Planter. 

The said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, Warranted to work weil, if prop- 
er!y managed, by the subscriber, who owns the rightin the state 
of Michigan. Price, Twenty Dollars. 

032” This Corn Planter was awarded the first’ premium st the 
ja-t Mchigan State fair, and a d:ploma was awarded it at the last 
fair, JAMES ANDREWS. 

AGE*Ts FOR PLANTERS.—Geo. 4. Ostorn, Ypsilanti; G. W. Platt, 
Niles; D. B. & G. C. Burnham, Battle Greek; Moses Rogers, Aun 
Arbor; J. W. Hulin, Jackson; Cook & Thomas, Kalmazoo. 


CERTIFICATES. 

We, the subscrivers, have used Woodsrd’s improved Corn Plant- 
er, manufactured by James Andrews, of Pontiae, from one to three 
years. and most cheerfully say that it supersedes all planters we 
have reenin operation;—that oe man, boy aud horse can plant 
from eight to fourteen acres per day with ordinary labor, and cover 
the coed with moist earth, and do it better than it can be done by 
hand, and the earth does not dry up in dry sessons on sandy lacd 
us when planted with the hee. It smoothes the ground and depox- 
ites the seed on an even.surface and in a line, in hills or in drilis, 
We cane Itiva:e tee corn vith less labor thun when plantea with 
the hoe; it scatters the com in the hill, More and larger ears will 
be produced and it will be much easier husked. Jt drups lime, 
plaster and ashes, in any desired quautity, One day’s labor with 
one man, boy and horse, wi'l mature one acre to a good aud perfect 
tillage, with proper mauagement. 

C. D. Wooleott..... we lenenns ence seenes aces --seFarmington 






A C. Waiker.......--.... Farmington 
G. TE, apr y ocieiicis a. sen de cooe.ssened -Farmingtou 
By. Wikewievaindbecdewessbbadavncowesn ce -Farmington 
Moses Smith, . cccscovcceccve cccoscocessecce .-.-Hawley 
Wm. Young........-.-..-.- S, de'e chord euualetor ---Hawley 
C. 0, Wah inc conen cpvcvbonuevs0nsincs atincthdvatinahivus® Oe 
0, Cy OD vadic honk: cbenenessacadn «- ----Kast Bloomfield 
Theoren Flower.....  osecconseeesoee = - AM... 220-- Pontiac 
TONES WA nadnnnntodibens enstbeantnnateteanede: Pontiac 
Wl. DOUCIUEE . noc cvccssnasncesguanerecaneaen -~---Milford 
PN, Bile a 50 454 at onan naereanepancnesared Ann Arbor 
Bl Driem PIG,.. cron ccepeewacecicens Senn anas mle Ann Arbor 
St, CURE BE Secnn noxvtansoeurspteutdaupaaner caceeain Jacksoa 
a Be PR i Ue Dipl a BN a Kalamazoo 


We hereby certify that we have used:Woodadr’s Improved Seed 
Planter, manufactured by James Andr-ws, of Pontiac, from one to 


three years, I and my neighbors planted eighty acres of corn last | & 


spring. | ean safely ray thet en dry land, my corn yielded 
from five to twelve bushels of corn per acre more than ny neighbors 
did that planted the usual way with the hoe. Mycorn did not 
suffer with the drouth as my neighbors’ did, consequently my corn 
did not dry up before ripening aw was the case last year,nod in 1853. 
I can plant fro:n eight to ten acres per day with one than and herse, 
and plant it better than it can be planted with the hoe. The corn 
will come up evener, and in consequence of tho seed ae | deposited 
on a smooth surface and the corn srattered in the hill, 1am satis. 
fled of its being one of the greatest improvements in the culture 
of growing corn that has ever been introduced in Michigan, I can 
plant and till my*eorn, (say wher the ground has been repens 
fitted to receive the seod,) within the amount of one s labor 
spent with one man, bog and horse, per acre, to mature the crop, 
e 


and make good and perfectti'lage. ; 
Joseph P. Martin........2...-2--00---000 anew sooee- ¥ poilanti 
Henry Birge. 0-222. occcecensccewnncensesss-ssee---F ontiac 
Daniel Whitfield... —-..—. -0--..-2-0-+..-. West Bloomfield 


W. Randal Waterford 

Mr. Andrews, Sir:—Your Corn planter which you sent me, works 
well. Corn comer up well, Have planted 80 acres; can plant 14 
acres per day, and do it better than by hand. Jamzs Conxiin, 

Battle Creek, Juse 30, 1854. jan’56-6m 


DEVON BULLS FOR SALE, 


I ITAVE twr superior animais, possessing the best blood in thi« 

country, far nale; one is a yearling past, ehe ether was calved in 

April last. Porsons wishing to improve their stock, will not be 

ep ee in the purchase of these 
Please address me at Burr Oak, Michigan, 
jan'66-¢ 





CHAS. BETTS. 


MERRILL, POWERS & (C0., 


MARUFACTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 
Sewerage, &c. 


oa above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glazed upon the inside with an éztra euperior artivie 
of pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) Is then burned so that itis harder than the lLardeat 
granite rock, will conduct water miles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves tha spring, neither earth, water, gan, frost, 
or acids, of any “ind have any effect upon it whatever; w li stand 
a pressure of ‘at least 500 feet head. It is made in joints of about 
22 ieches in length, with a tenon on ene end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid in a good artiele of water lime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself after remainingin the ground say 30 days.— 
Be ow we give prices per rod at the factory. 


For Linch calibre $1,124 
“ 1% “ J 1,46 
“ B74 “ « 1,50 
“. .2 8 bey 2,00 
“OK « a 9,84 
“ “ « 

“ 2 “ a we 


4,62 

All orders or communieationg in relation to the above ‘pipe ad. 
dressed to AKRON, or MIDULSBURY, Snmmit Co., Ohio, will receive 
promyt attention. 

Middlebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8°55. [sept.ly] 


FRUIT TREES 


FOR SALE AT TAK 


s 
Jonesville South Nursery. 
Jonesville, - Michigan. 

I have a few thousand PEACH TREES, one yeer from the bud, 
1 ading varieties, fi.¢, from two to six feet high. A few thousand 
APPLE TRIES, hardy GVKAPES, &c. The apples include most of 
the cnoice varieties cultivated; from three to four years uld, and 
propagated from well-known bearing trees. All fruit trees war- 
ranted true to the label. 

Also fifty thousand OSAGE ORANGE shrubs two years old, extra 

¢. 





me. 

Standard prices at the nursery, aud 25 per cent. additional when 

del: vered JOHN T. BLOIs, 
Jau. 1'56-3t 


TEE BIRMINGHAM 


Novelty Iron Works! 


Are manufacturing and keeping constantly ow hand A, Smith & 
Son’s improved crors cut Saw Mills for sawing wood frem the log, 
Abingle bolts, &c. These mills are simpler, cbeaper, and far better 
than any other mi!l now in use for the purpose desired. The saw 
runs straight across tie log and cuts both ways; it bears a quick 
motion and cuts very fast. Two horses are sufficient to drive the 
saw 150 revolutions per minute with our Horse Powers, 

Price of Mills with Saw to suit,$40.00; with Carriage Ways, $45.00. 

We also manufscture two or four Horse Powers that are calcula- 
ted for our Mills, and is easily ada: to drive al) kinds of machine- 
ry ech as Threshing Machines, Buzz Saws, Portable Grist Mills, 


c, &e. 
These Powers we have improved, end have made them stronger 
sey y> re made them; they are now sufficient for four horses. 

rice, $55, 

We siso manufacture differet kinds of machinery and castings of 
all kinds to order, 

Our terms a:e cash, at ten per cent. lecs than we would sell if 
we guve creait. 

All orders addressed te A, Swith & Son, Birmingham, Mieh, 
will oe? promt attention. A. SMITH & SON. 

an 3t. 


POLAND OATS. 


TT SUBSCRIBER will be“prepared to answer orders for the 
above variety of Oats, after the first of January. They will 
be delivered at the Depot at Kalamazoo, for $1 50 per bushel, and 
26 comts for each bag. Orders containing directions where to saud 
to, must be written plain, aod prominent intermediate points be- 
tween places of forwarding and destination given, if beyona the 
State. Kalamazoo, Mich, . 12, 1855. 

MO6ES KINGSLEY. 


jan’56-tf 
SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS, 


EEP constently on hand, Light Wagons and Carri Open 

and Top, of their own manufacture, of the most improved Pat- 
terns, All who arein want of such woula do well to call and ex- 
amine our assortment before going elyewhere. Prices sa'isfactory, 














andterms easy. SEYMOUR & 4 
Battie Creak, Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854. dee6m ai 
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NEW PRINCIPLE: NEw REMEDY: NO Porson: 





RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 
Billious Fevers, accompanied by Typhoid Symptoms, Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever, Ship 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASM A. 





~ 

The diseases are common to many localities of the Umte “States, 
but wherever they prevail, North, South, East or West, they all 
equally spring from the ssme miasma! c2uss, The great variety of 
symptoms ont forms of diwase is owing principally '0 difference in 
age, sex, constitut‘on and habits of the sufferers ; but as the cause 
is the same, they wil! all equa'ty yield to a remedy that is competent 
to overcome or remove that cause, 

By the laws of nature, every principle has its opposite, and for 
every disease, or cause of disease, there isa re-agent, or in o'er 
worls a specific remety, All Malaria, whether arising fram marsh- 
ex, stagnant water, Decomposition of Animal and Vegetable matter, 
or even newly cleared lands, is the same in character and effect : is 
a poison floating in the atmosphere, causing disease to all v-ho 
breathe it Im accordance w'th those una'terabie laws voverving 
the un-ring affinity sabsisting between opposites, there is in the 
preparation before us, offered to the public. 

THE NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 
wh'ch neutralizes the po'son whenever i" comes in contact ~ith it, 
even in the open air, and when taken internslly, complete'y purifies 
the sys‘em aflected by it of its baneful influence, and thus restores 
and preserves he lth. 

The remedy is be ieved to be entirely new, and unknown to any 
but the Proprietor who distinctly claims the fo lowing extraordi- 
nary results from its use : 

Ii will instantly check the azue in persons who have suffered for 
avy length of t me—from one day to twenty years; and by contin- 
uing its use, according to the directions, a rad:cal cure will be ef- 
fected, the patient conticuing tree from the comp’aint for years. 

In its operation on the poison in the system, it will immediately 
relieve all the di-tress ng symptoms of billious or acue diseason, 
and when the disease 1s cured it wili entirely prevent the accession 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 
which so often follow the a!ministration of other medicines. The 
patent at once b-giss to recover appetite and strength, and con- 
tinues to improve unti! restored to perfect health, 

By its use fever and ague may be banished from every family and 
class in the commmnnity ; pa mechanic: , and all laboring peo- 

usi erticle as a 
ane tT hk PREVENTIVE, 
and pursue their respective avocations in perfect safety from ague, 
or billiou attacks during the sickly season, which is often to them 
the most valu- bie part of the year. 

Since che introduction ot the CURE in every part of the United 
States, its success has becn so complete and unvarying as to have 
fully p oved these assertions in favor of its extraordinary merit. 

hen these declarations were made at the date of its intro- 
duction, they seemed incredible to many, even of the most cun- 
did minds, beowse all the resources of science had been taxed in 
vain to subdue Ague sufferers, all their remedies or troatment, 
whether scientific or empirica’, have been limited to the use of 
poisonous and destructive drugs, such as Arsenic, Quinine, Mer- 
cury, Strychnine, &. The effects ofthese are sometimes worse 
than the disease they subdue, and when such rem-dies fail. or give 
only temporary retief, their poisonous effects are only superaded 
to the poor sufferer’s first complaint. 

On tins account, ague sutlerers should be smb careful 
about using any secret Fever and Ague remedies, notwithstand- 
ing the makers of them uniformly assert that they may be taken 
with perfect safety, even when it is notoriously well k1.own that 
their potency depends sole'y upon destructive poisons, 

Now, as a proof that the Remedy is not only valuable on ac- 
count of its powers to cure disease, but that it is alse 

WORTHY OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
BECAUSE OF ITS 
SINGULAR AND ENTIRE..HARMLESSNESS, ° 
The following certificate from ove of the most celebrated chem- 
ists in the United St tes, has been obtained, and a copy of it is at- 


4 to every bottle: 

ave “4 Naw Nonx, June 11.1855 

I have made a chemical examination of ‘* RHODES’ FEVER 
AND AGUE CURE,” or**ANTIDO.E TO MALARIA,” and have 
tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, Quinine and ~trychnine, but have 
not founda particle of either in it, nor have I found any sub 
stance in its composition that would prove injurious to the con- 
stitution. JA“ES R, CHILTON, M. D,, Chemist. 

It ia stubborn fact, therefore, that this Reme ty is destined 
not only to relieve the human family from malarious diseases, bur 
todo an equally ny. work by preventing the taking of other 

o har 


hich 
mdicincs w: ient, makes this Rem- 





‘m. 
The entire absence of ahy baneful in 
edy not more valuable as a cure, than it is as a preventive. 
© class of disesses is 80 easily managed as the one under con- 
sideration, if the medic'ne be taken in advance his is owin 
to the diseases being produced by one and the same cau e, an 





therefore all, b: th residents and travellers, should protect them 
relves by the timely use of this p eventive, and n t wa:t for the 
oison alrea’y lurk'ng in the r veins, to develop it elf na yv'o- 
entuttack, ‘ake the Cure as a preventive, and so ue-t-oy the 
poi-on before it does harm, 

DIET—Directions for diet are highly important, and must be 
clos-ly Ovse: ved, The Diet should be simp'e, plainly prepared, 
and in other re-pects ‘uch as the patient has foun : to agree best 
with him. If, however he is naturally billious, much meat wh le 
in a hot climate, will be found to be decidedly injurious, and a 
vegetable and highly nutritious viet, far vreferabie. Tho-e differ- 
ently constituted, may use a more generous diet. Meat, when 
eaten, should be tender. juicy, and notoverd ne. The food should 
te th roughly masticated, snd regular hours for meals - b«rved. 
8 nce costiveness or unhealthy too-eness cf the bowels, is verv 

rnicious during the sickly reasons, the state of the bowels sh: uld 

cloxely watched’ and, if possible, regulated by diet. The pa- 
t ent can in most cases, easily accomplish tuis tvost desirable end, 
by refraing from th ngs which constipate, and taking such diet ag 
loosen the bowels if costive; and so on the contrary if too loose 
avoid everything of a relaxing nature. 

Among other articles.of diet, the folfowing possess constipat- 
ing qua-ities: common fine wheat bread, more specially that 
made by ‘the baker,’ because it too of:en contains alum in itacom- 
position ; boiled milk ; cheese; pepper in »ny form ; salted and 
smoked meats and fish; and retuned sugars; but coarse wheat 
bread of domestic make; coin bread ; corn and r;e b:cad ; fresh 
butter; raw milk; rarely cooked fresh meats, especially venison 
and pork ; raw sugars and molasses, are laxative. 


HABITS ©F LIFE.—Avoid out door air from the time of sun- - 


set until an hour or two #fter sunri-e, for the malaria or miasma- 
ta of infested dis ricts, is most abun ‘ant ani active du ing tne 
night, a bright sun soon causes it to dis:ppear; Also avoid ex- 
posure to damp chilly winds. over ezertion, irregularity of habits, 
anviety of mind, or other like predispoang causes Sieeping 
apactments Jocate.in the upper stores are much more hea'hy 
than those of th+ fi:st or lower one, because the poisonous air is 
the heaviest. ‘the -ystem shculd have all necessary repo.e. 

Sowe constitut:‘Ons are able to re-ist allinfluences for months 
or years, while others are pro-trated by an ague attack after on- 
ly a few days exposure, And it generaily happens that those cas- 
es inost speedily produced are the most speedily cured, while tnose 
wh ‘se constitution have been gradually undermined by the »ubtle 
poison lurking in the-+ystem for a length of time, require a great- 
er period in which to regain their health. 


Ta most instances there are several ae wenn ae by pre- 
monitory — before the disease breaks out. Be sure to heed 
these, and by commeneng the use of this medcine according to 
directicns, you are assu'ea of arresting it in advance, and of be- 
ing entirely Sree from any ague attack during the whole season. 
Just compare the trifling cost of thie article with the immense loss 
by time consumed by sickners, and observe what an argument the 
great differenve is in favor of using this certain preventive. 

The following direction< for using this medicine must te strict- 
ly observed, 

if the patient is suffering from any form of Intermittent Fever, 
or Ague. it should be taken three times a day, half an hour before 
each meal, aud so continued until the patient feais that a perma- 
nent and radical cure is effected. Merely “ breaking the chill” is 
not curing the disease, itis only tho commencement. If the pa- 
tient has been disessed a long time, or for a long time exposed to 
Malaria, the greater the od required for an effectual cure.— 
Such may require several bottles of this remedy. One or two bot- 
tles will suffice for ordinary cases ; one bottle will occasionally an- 
swer, but cannot oust be relied upon for a permanent cure. It 
will also be prudent to take it once or twice a day, according to the 
unhealthiness of the locality, until a heavy frost appears, if in a 
cold or temperate eHmate ; if where fi do not occur, then it 
should be taken till some little t:me after every vesta~e of the com- 
plaint has dissa: gees 

It will eal ly be found necessary to. p de this dicine by 
a mild cathartic or anti-billious purgative. The very best thes 
for genera] use is-a moderate dose of Castor Oil, the object of whic: 
is te cleanse the stomach and free the biliary passages Rumem- 
BER that where this is necessary, or there is costiveness, tt must 
BE —— or the operation of the antidote will be seriously ob 


THE DOSE—The bottle must first be shaken until all the ingre- 
dients are La gee mixed. The quantity for an adult is a ta- 
Il be best, however, for or feeble patients 
to commence with two-thirds the a: Auy sensation of nau- 
ee ee at the stomach, is a signal for the dose to 
be ed. Most people could take three times the amount with- 
out any uncomforteble feelings. 
For children abeye six years of age, about one-half of a table 
spoonful; and from three to six years, one-third of a table spoonful. 
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From one to three years, thirty drops; and under one-year, ten to 
fifteen drops, taken clear or ina little water. Much larger quanti- 
ties, however, than are necessary to expel may be taken 


without any bt 
ONLY CAU' -—In certain speceified cases pour the contents 
. of one or more-bottles of the Cure into shailow vessels, (dining 
plates) and place them in sleeping rooms; for the vapor rising trom 
the medicine. and also the air wafted across, or circulated over tre 
dregs of it, after the liquor is e ted, will counteract and dea- 
troy, to a degree comm nsurete with its exposu: e, the miaxmata or 
polos contajved in the apartment. This mode of exhibiting the 
use 8 ould likewi-e be reserted to, when very young infants are 
ex d to malarious situations. d 
‘he bottles in which this medicine is put up have the words 
“Rao es’ FEVER aGD AcvzE Corr” blown in the giass,and on the 
outside wrapper ia the name of the medscive, (the copy. right of 
which is secured,) and the signatnre of the 0 ger 78 hese pre 
cautiors are adopted to prevent counterfeits and :mitations. 

The reliamce Tor its success is entirely upon its actual merits 
vinover it is intréduced and used. These will be considered suffi- 
cient. 

Prepared and sold by-the proprietor, 

JAMES A. RHODES, Providence, R.1. 


Extract of a Letter from 1} Prof. Fletcher, who was 
cured while engaged at Brown University, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


4 


Inp1aNaPo.is, Inp., March 1, 1855. 

Jamxs A. Ruopes, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—Yonrs of the 15th ult. has 
been received, and [am glad to hear that a medicine so effective is 
to be introduced into this aguish country. I have the gseatest con- 
fidence in its suceess, and ean reassure you of its happy effect upon 
me in entirely breaking up the chills, and leaving me strong ahd 
healthy. 

I like the statement on your wrappers, that you will let the medi- 
cine stand on its own merits, and standing thus, 1 am most sanguine 
of 1t8 success, 

I expect to travel over a large portion of our state this Spring, 
and J shall have abundant opportuniiy to recommend it yerbally,— 
Wherever I goI shall take great pleasure in thus testifying to its 
merits. and if you will instruct your agent to Jet me have a few bot- 
tles, I will carry them with me to distribute for your benefit. 


In haste, I rema‘n, truly yours, 
MILES J. FLETCHER. 
Had the Ague for Twelve Years. 
Provipence, June 29, 1855. 
Having been informed of the illness of a poor but worthy woman, 
who has uot been free from Fever and Ague a month at a time for 
the last twelve yeers, I supplied her gratuitously with Rhodes’ Fe. 
ver aud Ague Cure. She took in all four bottles, which completely 
restored her to health and strength, and as four months has now 


elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the p»rmanency ofthe cure. 
Tam aware of many other cases in which it has been used, 


and heve never known it to fail, 
C. A. MASON, Apothecary. 
Pine Ron, Michigan, July 21, 1855. 
Dr. J. A Ruopes—Dear Sir:—Your Cure for the Fever and Ague 
has thus far performed wonders, It has not failed in one instance 
to perform a quick and permanent cure. Some who have been 
——- with the distressing disease have been 
sing one bottle ef the Cuxz. Pleire send us 
dozen, as we have but three pers aining. 


ours, 
A LATHROP. & McLEAN. 


The following letter shows the good. effect of “Ruopus’ Frvar 
AND AGUE Ooh the dy hg Spa oy oeweces yaa taken 
previously, w' will pro never g of: 

? Sours Dinuam, Mass., Aug. 72, 1856, 

Dear Srr—Yon wished me to write as to the health of my patient, 
ew naeny ae medicine you sent, which I now take pleasure in 
ing. 


The t wae my mother. She has lived in Alleghany county, 
N. Y., for five years, and last fall, for the first time, had the Fever 
and Ague, which she cured in a short time by the use of * * * 

* * * Fever and Agne Pilis; but last March she came here 
to live with me, and in May was taken n with it. She hag ta- 
ken the medicine you sent—she took the last some tour weeks ago— 
and she seems to be cured of the disease, and ber health is quite 
good now, but her joints and bones seem to be sore, and pain her 


some. 
The medicine I think is very good, and I could recommend it to 
ague sufferers, snd I would procure it before any other within my 
knowledge for that disease. 
Yours, truly, CLAREES R, KNOWLTON. 


Parrzao, N.C., Aug. 27, 1855. 

Py ee ‘. geen ve _— take say in a you 

oO complete recovery 0’ ghter from Fever Ague, o: 

which the sm eufered siasoet ‘without intermission Tor over five 

Jonrs pasts although I had tried various kinds of medicine and 
rea nt. 


At my request Mr. Reddick ordered from you two dozen. ard I 


en b: F 
moe: Ais gd 
the 


daughter, who toek two bot- 


can ray that it has not only cured my 
it. This part of the country is 


tles, but every one who has used i 


very swampy and sickly. 
With this Mr. Redd tends you the mones for three dozen 
more. Respectfully yours, 
JAMES GAYLORD. 
LETTER FROM A POSTMASTER’ 


MaxwetL, Deleware, Co.,O0.. Aug. 19, 1855, 
Mr. J. A. Rnoprs—Dear Sir—Your medicine has met with the 
must favorable success fn this neighborhood. I hve about five 
bottles left. I gave it to them at first, “ifno cure no pay,” although 
I was not authorized by you to do so; but I took the responsibility 
on myrelf. But not a bottle has come back, and as I amalmost out 
of the article, I wish you would forward me one gross of the bottles, 


if you «ee proper todo so, and I will be punctualin payment, 1 in- 
close fifteen dollars on the medicine I have received for which please 





sondrrea receipt. Ship thocure to meas soon as you can—therp 

never has been as much ehills and fever, since I lived in the State as 

at present, Yours kc, 

RICHARD MARTIN, P. M. 
No. 84 Sacer Street, 

Seuth a x 7. 

A ¥ 


Sept. 7, 1855. , 
Dr. J. A. Ruopas: 


Dear Sir:—The wonderful cure your Fever and Ague medicine 
has effected en me, compells me to say it has acted with miraev- 
lous effect. I had been snffering for two months, this summer with 
the complaint, (which I caught in bpp op pe last fall) and during 
my engagement with the “Ossians Bards,”1 was seldom free trom 
it—it weakened me—destroyed my Lt “Ape confused my mind 

Daring‘our Eastern tour I enquired for your medicine but could 
pot get it in New Hampshire, Vermont or Maine. After the Bards 
disbanded I went h-me, and was again taken sick—the first bottle 
cured the chiils and fever,—although after two doses I was better, 
feeling a little feverish, through over exertion oy walking in the 
sun,—I took another dose, and the second bottle has entirely cured 
me,~—I am getting robust and w: ll—and it would be ingratitude in 
me not to inform you of the efficacy of your valuable mediciue. 

1am constantly travelling in all ofthe United States, in the 
Concert business, snd shall fee] much pleased to recommend it to all 
persons suffering trom this distressing complaint. 

I sang in Providence, at Howard »in June ; but did not thon 
know afyour Cure 

If pe want a certificote of its efficacy, please write me a line and 
I will give you one. It may be of some service to you, as I am well 
known throughout the country; especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Iiuois, Virginia, &c. 


Your Grateful Servant. 
W. B. HARRISON. 
P. 8.—I should have said that I took quinine in considerable 
quantities, which only checked the chills; but your medicine effect- 
ed @ perfect cure, 


Provipencr, Ill., Aug. 9, 1855. 
DearkSir— * * * #& 8% t might’ as well 
mention here, that every bottle I have heard of being sold, has giv- 
en satisfaction, ‘Lhe agents that I have left medicine with say 
that it ranks among the best of patent n.edicines, and that after its 
good qualities once become known, that there will be more of it sold 
than of any other article of medicine in the State. 
yours, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 
SvER AND AGur Mepictne.—In another column of to-days paper 
will be found an advertisement for “Rhodes Fever and Ague ad 
it of but des de gay for 
‘ ; t Wm. N. Rowe, Shaeps- 
burg, who has it for sale, informs us that he has sold several dozen 


bottles, and in e case it has efiected a cure, This proves the 
medicine to be and we take pleasure in bringing it before the 
notice of the public.—“Odd Fellow,” Boonsboro, Md., Sépt. 4. 


or saleby Druggiste everywhere. 
For Sale by HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit. 


tJ A Harmless Ague Remedy is a Public Be- 
nefaction.—BSee what the President of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Missouri says of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, or Anti- 
dote to Malaria : 





Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 10, 1855. 
Having noticed the certificate of chemical analysis given by the 
celebrated chemiet, Dr. J. R. Chilton, of New York City, in favor 
of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, that it contained neither Quinine, 
Arsenic, Mercury, or Strychnine, and receiving numerous appli- 
cations for it,I was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes for the medicine. 
Since then I have disposed of a large quantity, mostly to residents 
of this city, who have invariably been cured by it, and to whom I 
can refer. Iam, therefore, satisfied in recommending it to be all 
that the proprietor represents. EDWARD 8. WHEATON, 
Agents in Detroit, GEO. B. DICKINSON & CO., and sold 
throughout the United Staies, ke, 





JAMES A. RHODES, Proprictor, Providence, R. I, jan’56.1f 
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“THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY! 
SIR JAMES CLARK'S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS 


PROTECTED 
BY ROYAL 


LETTERS 
PATENT, 





| om a ae from a prexeription of Sir James Clarke, M. D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. T:.is invaluxble Medi- 
cine is anfailin, in the cure of ali those painful ana dangerous dis- 
eve incident to the female covatitu ion, ‘ < 

It moderates all excess, removes all obstructions, and br*igs or. 
the monthly period with regularity. These Pills should se used 
two or three weeks previous to confinement ; they forti y the con- 
stitution, and lessen the soffering during | bor, enabling the moth- 
er to perform her duties with rafety to herself and child 

These Pills should not be taken be females during the Finst 
THREE MONTHS Of /'regnancy, as they are sure to bring on miscar- 
riage, but at dl other time they are safe, 

lu all eaces of nervous and s;inal affections, pain in the back and 
limba, heavin’s+, fatigue on ‘slight exrtion, palpitation of the 
heart, lowness of spirits, hysterica, eick hesdache, whites, and all 
the painful diseases eccasioued by a disordered system, these Pills 
will effect a cure when all other means have tailed, ond although 
a power'ul remedy, do not contain iro«, calomel, ant’ mony, or avy 
other mineral, 

Fall directions accompanying each pacta;e. Price, in the United 
States and Canada, one cellar. ; 

Soie agents for the Unitea States, 

I, C. BALDWIN & CO 
Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—$},00 enclosed to either of the Agents will eneure a bottle 
of the Pills by return mail. 

Morris M. Peck, wholesale and retail agent, 122 Jefferson avenue, 
)u. sfairs) Detroit; and sod by H. Simoneau, E.C. Torry, Moove 
& Durfee, and by druggists gen-rally. foci7t] 


CARR & EUGEES’ 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


INHE SUBSCRIBER bas purchased the right of thiv ma 
chine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jackson, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to this improvement. It 
was patented and introduced in 1861, and in every case where i! 
has been used, has given the highest satisfaction, and in v0 case 
has been removed from a mill where it has been used. The aud- 
sc iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield atleast one per cent, aad no: to lower the grade of the 
four in any deg ee, something which has been sought in vain in 
all the machines which have preceded this. It is compact, simple 
in construction, and durable, being made in the most workmanlike 
and tasty manner, i- an ornament in any <aill, requires but little 
power and trifling attention. Any owe wishing to purchase cay 
be furnished with a machine a d right, wita ample reference and 
certification by addressing A. M, BODWELL, 
Ann Arbor Mich 
REFERENCES: 


N. C. Goodale, Delhi, Mich, P. R, Loomis, Jackson, Mich 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, " C Trip, Ann Arbor, « 
Gage & Maynes, Chicago, Ill. R. Ales, ““ “ 

[nov tf] 


Scions by Mail or: Express. 


HE subscriber being engaged in rearing somewhat extunsive or- 
T chards of tedifferent kinds of fruit for market and amateur 
surposes, most of which are now in bearing, embra ing nearly all 
The really valuable varieties kn..wa to the pomological world; will 
answer cash orders by mail express, or other wise, at the following 
retes.. From two toe xsconsef each varety, packed in o') silk 
and sent by mail, ten cents each variety: One dozen scions of each, 
sert as opined. 
For apples and p*aches, ten cents with packing and traneporte- 
tien: 
For pears, plome, and cherries, twenty cents do do 
Large quantitivs of the more common sorts, one dollar per bun- 
dred, with parking and charges sdded. 
Orders can be sens any time prior to the middle of Juse, as scions 











will be kept in good order until that time, Reodian, Poms and 
cherries should be used early. T.T. LYON, 
Plymouth, Wayne Co., Dec. 3)st., 1455. 3t. 








ROGER’S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 
HIE subscribers are still manufacturing ROGER’S PATANT 
WHEEL CULTIVATUOR, and have the exclusive right of ma- 
king and veuding them in the counties of Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
Caes, Van Buren and Berien. This machine hastaken the highest 
og at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and is 
BEST WHEEL CULLIVATOR now in use for preparing sum- 
mer fallows, covering seed, and cultivating corn. hi orders filled 
on short notice. Price at our waren . 

We abo manufarture STEAM ENGINES, MILL TRONS, and ag 

ricultural implements in genera: use. 4; ARMS & CO. 
Kslamssoo. oct:tf 





C. M. SAXTON & COV’S 


AGRICULTURAL BOOK ROOMS, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


OUR NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


E have just published the followig important }oeks, wh ch 
are valuab e sd ‘itione to our la ge list of Agricultural works: 

I, Chorlton’s Complete Grape Grower's Guide. 
An ‘llustrated Treatise on the Propayation and Cultivat-on of the 
G ape in the Vineyard, the Cold Grapery, the Forcing House, and 
Retariirg Louse; alo on the D..eases of the Vine, their d’reven- 
tion ard cure, Price 60 cents. 

Et. The Cranberry and its Culture, by '*, Eastwoed, 
Of Denois, Mass. Containing fall iustructions fr the prepara- 
tlon of the ground, plioting and cult vatiug the vines, a+ pra-ticed 
by the most succesful cultivatoi+; with plates iilustrating the diffe.- 
ent varieties, Price 75 cents. 

(il, Garden: ng tor the South, ly W. N. Wh'te, of 
Athens, Gvorgia. A very complete and practic: work, embracing 
the Vegetabl- Garden, the Fruit Garden, ‘he Flo»er Garden, ani 
the Pleasure Grounds, Intended exyiressly for the Southern ot .tes, 
Price $1.20, 

SV. The Strawberry Culture, by R. G Pardee. A 
new ed'tion, revised, with many wrportant additions; containing 
also Directions ‘or the Cultivation of the *a-pberry, B'a kberry, 
Currant, Gooseverry and Grape. Price 6 cents. 

V. PP rsoz’» Culture wf the Vine A new Prioc-s 
for,tue Culrure of the Vine, by Persuz, Protersyr to the Facu'ty of 
Sciencesof Strasbur;h; “irectiog Professor of the Schoul of P:.ar- 
macy of the same city. Translated by J. O. C. Barclay, Surgeon, 
US. N, Price 50 cents. 

To be obtained ofail Bouksellers, or sent by us ;repaid to any 
part of the Union on receipt of price. 

C.M SAXTON& CO, 


Agricultural Bo«k Publishers, 140 Fulton St » New York. 
Ma:ch It, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES! 


HE subscriber keeps constantly on hand a general as-ortment 
of he by st leading varietes’ of Apple, Pear, &lum, 
Peuch, *‘ ectarine, Apricot anu Quince Wrees, wih 
Grape Vines, both Native rnd Forei.n, ine uding ti.e Concord 
and Dina; difie ent varietics of Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries acd Strawb«rries. 

The ornewental dey ariment is wl supplied with Evergreens and 
other desirable vaneties of Shade Trees 

The vockof lowering Shrubs and Ro<«es are not ex- 
ce-ded vitherin quant ty or varie'y, by any establi-hment in the 
state. Al+o Peonies. Tulips, Hyacintbs, aad other cul: ous flower- 
ing roots. 

A magniftcet selection from the best varieties: of Deahlias, 
which obtained the first premium at the last s1ate Fair beld in 
Detroit. 

A large Green House well filei with the cheicest varieties of 
exotics. 

Orders are reapectfuily solicited, and will te packed in the best 
Manner to go any distance with safety. Catalogues furnished 
grat.s, to sil post paid appl cants. 

Address, WILLIAM ADAIR, Detroit, Mich. 
March’3. 


FRUIT TREES! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 

and Shrubbery, pai Yd Herbaceous Pea, Flowering P ante, 
Verbenax and Doubie Dablias, very fine varieties, Aspuragus roots, 
Pie plants, Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants iu Jarge quantities, 
also a variety of imported stock, au 


GREEN -EXOUSE PLANTS 
all which will be sold at reduced prices, especially whon sold in 
quantities, as we are desirous of reducing our stock. Catalogues 
furvishe~ gratis, on application to us, or to M. H Webster, Hiram 
Walker, Huntingten, Lee & Co., Detroit. Orders selicited, to Phich 
particular attention will be paid. Trees well packed and forwarded 


Deion in trees are invited to call. 


Detroit, Feb. 25, 1856. 
N. B. Cabbage, Celery, 
in the season of them. 








HURBARD & DAVIS. 


arch 2t. 
Towato and Flower Plants will be found 





AMPLEN of Australian and Tuscany Seed Wheat can be seen 
at our Store. Price $3:00 eg” 


W. 8. PENFIELD, 
St 108 Woodward Avenue Detroit, 
FOR SALE. 


EN RED PU HAM COWS—FIVE HEIFER CALVEg 
—AND ONE BULL CALF— 
@zO, Ganean. 
™ 


Stergis, Michigan, Nov. 19th, 1855. 








in + arenes 























